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MISCELLANY. 
DR. KRAITSIR’S SYSTEM YET AGAIN. 
[We know not the author of the following 
communication ; but the learning and clear 
thinking which it displays, as well as the good 
tone and temper of the article, certainly claim 
room for.it in the Harbinger, although its. col- 
umns have been already largely occupied with 
the same subject. ] 


For the Harbinger. 

Significance of the Alphabet. By C. 

Kerarrsirn, M. D. Boston: 1846. 

The work before us contains too much 
and too little; too much, because the 
subjects diseussed in fifty pages are of 
sufficient interest and importance to fill as 
many volumes ; and therefore necessarily 
too little, because the author has scarcely 
allowed himself space enough to make 
his meaning plain, much less to elucidate 


it by all the proofs and illustrations of 


which it is capable. We fear that a pub- 
lication which from its brevity is so in- 
complete, will never effect the purpose 
which the author appears to have had in 
view, and which is in truth a very impor- 
tant one ; namely, an increased love for 
the study of languages and an improved 


method of pursuing it. 


Philology, he justly remarks, has, even | 
in Europe, been far behind all other) 


sciences, and in America is, as a science, 
almost unknown. In Europe, however, 
it is now rapidly advancing. In Germa- 
ny more especially, though as yet without 
high patronage,* the study of languages 
is beginning to occupy its true position, 
and seems likely, ere long, to be esteem- 
ed as the poet Riickert would have it 
esteemed. 
Sprachkunde, lieber Sohn, ist Grundlag allem 
Wissen, &c. 
The science of language . . 
of all knowledge, &c, 


. is the groundwork 


In England, likewise, the prejudice 

* At the Prussian Universities, where there 
are so many professorships of theology, law, 
medicine, history, and so forth, to which liberal 


salaries are attached, there are, except at Bonn, | 


only readers of modern languages, remunerated 
with fifty or sixty dollars a year. 


| which has so Jong excluded the study of 
|modern languages from the universities 
| and public schools, is beginning to yield 
to a better spirit. The prizes given an- 
nually at Eton by Prince Albert for pro- 
ficiency in French and German, are a 
bold step in the right direction, and, aided 
by the influence of the head master of 
that noble seminary, himself one of the 
|most accomplished linguists of the day, 
cannot fail to produce the happiest results. 
| And at Oxford, the Taylor institution, 
'which owes its origin to the munificent 
bequest of the late Sir R. Taylor, will 
goon come into operation, and three pro- 
fessors, for the Romanic, the Teutonic, 
and the Sclavonie languages, will give 
lan impulse to those studies throughout 
the country, the influence of which can 
scarcely be estimated too highly. The 
professorship of Anglo-Saxon has like- 
'wise, thanks to the @lfrie Society, in 
'the last few years become more than a 
| sinecure. 
| Such are the prospects of philology in 


at, and must be nearly unintelligible to 
| those who have not already made philol- 
ogy their study. That part of his work 
which is, strictly speaking, indicated by 
the title, is comprised in five or six pages. 
'Of the correctness of the principle laid 
down in these pages, we entertain no 
doubt. Words are not arbitrary inven- 
tions ; there has always been some con- 
nection between the sound representing, 
and the idea represented. But the rules 
laid down by the author in applying this 
principle, require a great deal of explain- 
ing and modifying, before it would be 
| safe to seek the meaning of a word in the 
‘letters composing its root. The laws of 
euphony, destructive as they may be of 
the vigor and originality of a language, 
have had for ages too certain and too 
‘necessary an influence not to have oblite- 
|rated in perhaps the majority of cases the 
‘origin of the words which we now use. 
‘If it be true, as it unquestionably is, that 
‘the laws of euphony alter even the 
‘roots of words,’’ and if it be a necessary 


Europe ; ‘and we wish Dr. Kraitsir every | doctrine according to this system, that 
/suecess in his endeavor to encourage the | “‘ the philological teacher ought to draw 
‘study of that science in this country. | upon his imagination for his facts,” then 
The English language, imperfect as it} we do not comprehend what practical ad- 
may be, is destined to be the language of vantage is to arise to the student of lan- 
the greatest empires of the world; the | guages from its application. Nor do we 
whole continent of Northern America, | think that the rules themselves are all 
the vast regions of Australia, the scenes | unquestionable, or at least that the exam- 
of the futnre development of the human | ples, by which the author would prove 


race, will be peopled by speakers of En- 
glish. The minutest shades of difference 
between the dialects of two small States 


most searching criticism ; shall the origin, 
the, structure, the laws, the corruptions 
and anomalies of that language which 


| studied and unobserved ! 

We wish that the author had not intro- 
duced so many subjects into this little 
|pamphlet; not that these subjects are 
|altogether extraneous to the significance 
|of the alphabet which he professes to 
teach ; but they are so briefly touched 
on, and succeed each other so rapidly, 
| that his meaning is difficult to be arrived 





of Greece have been subjected to the | 


‘rules and will rule the world, remain un- | 


'them, are all conclusive. He says, for 
| instance, that ‘‘ time is naturally denoted 
by a change of the vowel sound, for. it is 
no element of reason. The Greeks said 
for forever del; hence aioy, and with the 
digamma the Latin avum.”” Now, we 
‘take it, on the contrary, that the idea 
represented by this root, is that of a gen- 
eration or age, and that thus the idea of 
| forever or for an indefinite time became 
|attached to it, as we still find this idea 
expressed by the phrases “ from genera- 
tion tu generation,’ and * from age to 
age.’ And this explanation is net an 
imaginary one; we have in Gothic the 
substantive aivs, (where, as we shall 
| presently show, ai is not a diphthong but 
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a single sound, equal to the Greek €) | 
meaning a generation, and derived from | 
it the adverb aiv, ever, and the adjective 
aiveins, eternal; and in the Anglo-Saxon 
aewe, and the Icelandish aefi, the same 
meaning is preserved. In the succeeding 
German forms the word became éwa, | 
éwi, (whence the modern ewig,) éa, e ; 
but every where the idea represented by 
it is not that of changing time, but of 
unchanging duration and continuance. 
Hence at a later period, it acquired the | 
signification of a sacred and irrevocable | 
covenant, or custom, or law; so we find 
writers of the twelfth century using allive 
e, and miuwid e, for the old and new 
testament, and in the Nibelungenlied the | 
expression ‘‘ nach ritterlicher e.”’ Hence | 
also the signification of the modern Ger- 
man word ehe. 

There are several other etymologies 
whieh we think more than doubtful, 
though they are w:naginative enough. 
**' The English hare and the German has: 
both express the same hiding or hastening 
animal.’’ ‘This we suppose means that 
the Euglish word is derived from one root 
and the German from another; that the 
English hare is a hider and the German a 
hastener. But what reason is there to 
doubt the identity of the two? surely the 
mterchange of r ard s is too common to 
ereate any surprise ; is not he was identi- 
cal with er wer? Again the word hasé, 
hasten, from which the author would de- 
rive the German word, is not found in the 
records of that language until 2 much 
Jater period than the word hase, and pro- | 
bably found its way inte it from the 
French (hater) with so many other words. 
A closer investigation would, we believe, 
eonvince Dr. Kraitsir that the name of 
the animal in question signifies neither a 
hider nor a hastener, but simply a hairy 
animal. 

The great majority of words in every 
Janguage is made up of derivatives, and 
of these there are but few which retain 
sufficient resemblance to the root to admit 
of the laws laid down by the author, so 
as to be of any practical use. 

The great defect in his system is that | 
these laws imply much more method and 
a much more philosophica! mind, than is 
hkely to have actuated those, by whom 
the primitive words were invented as 
they became necessary. Dr. Kraitsir 
does not go back to nature; to the na/ural 
eonnection which there is between certain 
ideas and certain sounds; a counection 
which is well illustrated by the writer 
who declared that the sound of a trumpet 
always brought the idea of scarlet before 
bis mind’s eye. ‘To omit such familiar 
examples as the names of numerous ani- 
mals and birds, and such words as thunder, 
whisper, sigh, surge, round, let us take a! 
less ebvious example. The Latin word | 
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a ee 


caput, the German haupt, the English 


head, are all no doubt derived from the 


‘same root. We do not think that a stu- 
‘dent would gain much by being told that 


in this word there are a guttural, a labial, 


‘and a lingwal, and that it therefore ex- 


presses the several dimensions of Jength, 
breadth, and height or depth; he still, 


| we say, would be ignorant of the causes 


which led to the selection of this particu- 
lar word, rather than any other of the 
many thousands which might be formed 
with a letter from each of these classes; 


and he might even be somewhat puzzled 
by finding that the English head, having 
dropped the labial, is destitute of breadth. | 


But let him trace the history, if we may 


so term it, of the word ; let him discover | 


that these words are connected with the 
Gothie hauth, and derived from the verb 
hafjan, to raise to heave up, and first he 
will have no difficulty in understanding, 
that the root of this word means what it 
does because it is the sound which natu- 
tally escapes from a man who is lifting 
or heaving up a great weight, and second- 
ly he will not be surprised to find the 
Greek xeqaii, the Latin caput, the 
Gothie haulith, the Early German haupit, 
the Early Saxon hodid, the Anglo-Saxon 
heafod, and the English head, all signify- 


ing the elevated or hea(ve)d up part of 


the human body. In fact we think that 
an acevrate study of the early records of 
our language, of the remains of Gothic, 


Early German and Anglo-Saxon litera- 


| ture, is more wanted and would lead to 


more satisfactory results than an applica- 
tion of the philosophical laws propounded 
by Dr. Kraitsir. And such a study of- 
fers its own sufficient rewards to those 
who may engage in it. ‘Those remains 
comprise many a gem of almost un- 
equalled beauty, poetry more especially, 
whieh would fill with delight and aston- 
ishment those who know not that the 
Iliad of the Greeks, and the A*neid of 
the Romans have a rival in the Nibelung- 
enlied of their own German forefathers. 
There is one more passage of Dr. 


_Kraitsir’s pamphlet, on which we would 


venture a few observations. He says 


that ** the diphthongs were double sounds | 
originally, and while the language was | 


in its normal condition; and that in later | 


times, when the language was altering 
for the worse, one of the sounds was 
sunk, and finally quite lost, and ai, ae, 
were sounded like the French ai in 


” 


jaimais, au like the Freneh au.’? Now 


it is unquestionably true that real diph- 


thongs were originally double sounds; | 


but we cannot eomprehend how Dr. 
Kraitsir comes to confound the single 
sounds at and au with diphthongs ; is he 
not aware that, in perhaps the greater 
number of German and English words in 
which they occur, they were never diph- 


‘thongs, that is double vowels, but simply 

what German grammarians call brechun- 
gen the breakings, that is, of the sound a 
into e, and o; and that they were sound- 
ed originally like the Greek & and 0, the 
e and o being equivalent to 7 and o, 
This is not mere conjecture; for in the 
Greek words in the Gothic version of the 
Bible we find invariably e put 9, 0 fur a, 
ai for e, and au for 0; thus Sanlaumon for 
Sohom@y, and Aifaisium for ’L@eaious ; 
which proves that in this, which cer- 
tainly was the normal condition of the 
German language, (for Ulphilas is be- 
lieved to have given the alphabet to the 
Goths) the written characters az, au, were 
already pronounced as single and not as 
double sounds. 

We have dwelt only upon what we 
conceive to be the more important part of 
Dr. Kraitsir’s work ; there are other pas- 
sages which admit of controversy, and 
not a few of which, we frankly own, we 
scarcely comprehend the meaning, much 
less the object; such are especially the 
notes A and C. In the latter we are 
somewhat puzzled by his assertion that 
‘*the term declension can be used with 
respect to those nouns which change 
their vowel, and corresponds to what the 
German grammarians call wmdaut.’’ Does 
Dr. Kraitsir know what um/aut ist He 
goes on to say: ‘declension, in this 
more correct sense, takes place not only 
in some nouns, but in the whole system 
of languages in different parts of speech ; 
thus man, men; drop, drip; hang, linge; 
wild, wood; stand, stood; cado, cecidi; 
tango, tetigi, attingo, &c. &e. Now 
there certainly is a change of vowel 
which grammarians cal] wm/aut ; but there 
is another change which they call adlaut, 
and never wniaut, and in these examples 
the two are mixed up indiscriminately. 
Umilaut takes place only in root syllables, 
and only when the root is immediately 
followed by an i or by an e which origin- 
ates in ani; as golt, gott-inn: kraft, 
kraft-ig ; and we are at a loss to compre- 
hend the author’s meaning when he 
asserts this to be ‘* the more correct sense 


of the word declension.’’ 


Crime in tHE O1p Worip. We meet 
daily with accounts of crime, the result of 
cupidity, in our own country, but we 
have yet some steps to advance before 
hopeless poverty will lead to such horrors 
as are enacted in Europe. At Kleinzell 
in Hungary, a widow lady who was in 
the habit of coming annually from Pesth, 
to attend the Fete-Gieu, bringing with 
her her little danghter, an only child, 
missed the little girl in the crowd, and 
_afier all possible effort, was obliged to re- 
turn home without her, giving her up for 
lost. ‘This year she went again to this 
religious ceremony, and as she passed 
through the street recognized the poor 
little thing, all in rags, holding out her 
‘hand to receive charity, and deprived of 
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‘Who then is thie friend who knows, 


old woman, who, upon the mother’s re-| gone out of fashion—and a cavernous ‘sees and hears all that I do and all that I 


claiming her daughter, pushed her away, 
and resisted violently her attempt to com- 
municate with the child. ‘The police in-| 
terfering, all were carried before a magis- | 
trate, where the old womar at last cone | 
fessed that she had stolen the child during | 
the procession, and torn out its eyes with | 
a knife, in order to attract compassion and | 
gain the more money by her begging. | 
This woman is a Moravian, aged sixty- 
seven years, and was “forme rly a domes- 
tic. The punishment for her crime is be- 
ing broken alive upon the wheel. The) 
unfortunate mother is said to be in a 
dying state, broken-hearted under this | 
dreadful misfortune. — N. Y. Mirror. 


Crime IN ENGLAND AND IreLaNv. The 
following is a comparative table of the 
convictions in England and Ireland, for 
the more grave offences, during the year 
1844; the returns of English crimes are 
from the Parliamentary tables of criminal 
offenders for 1844; those for Ireland from 
the report of the Inspectors of Prisons, 
1844. The comparison derived from the 
tables of prior years is not less favorable 
to Ireland : 


Eng- Tre- 
land. land. 





I cb tik ct cdsddeceieincetades 21 20 
REGRAIARSTIIOS, «cc ccocceccccccoceee BB 92 
Attempts to murder, viz: shooting at, 

stabbing. wounding, &c.......... 116 = 52} 
Unnatural crimes, and assaults with 

ED GR. cdavccccccccascescvcee & 0 
Rape, and assaults with intent to 

commit do. ....... ccccccccocccse 148 52 
BUIMIATY, 0 cc cccccccccccccecoecocee OO iS) 
Housebreaking, including breakings 

into curtilages, &c., for robbery,.. 437 14 
Breaking into shops, warehouses, 

counting houses, &c. to steal,.... 151 3 
Highway robbery, .......esseeeees- 167 38 | 
Simple larceny, ...-..seeeesescee LIMES 2758 
Larceny by servants,......++..++++ 1052 11} 
Killing and maiming cattle,........ 20 7 
Attacking and injuring houses,..... 0 19 
Setting fire to houses, warehouses, &c. 98 17 | 
Setting fire to crops, plantations, &c. 10 0 
Forgery,..... cccscccccecccccscoess 109 7] 
Uttering base coin, ...-.cccccccces o 295 35 | 
Being out armed, including breaches 

CF ONS INDE, 00.6 cccceeece coccee, & 40 
Prison breaking, harboring and aiding 

the escape of felons,............ 13 0 


aires : 
Keeping disorderly houses,......... 152 11 | 


OPE ees 


There is sadly prevalent in England 
one deplorable crime, which, more than 
any other, denotes a total absence of 
moral restraint and religious influence — | 
that of suicide —of which, thank God, | 
the instances in Ireland are uncommonly 
rare. <A return is given in the Parlia-| 
mentary Statistical ‘Tables, from which it 
appears that the suicides in England dur- 
ing the years ending the 30th of June, 
1839 and 1840, were : 


By males). o0rcc cccceccccesceces ISD 
By females,...ccccccesevcccceos O98 





a | 


National Police Gazette. | 





Laucurer. Laughter is to the face of | 
man — what sinovia, I think anatomists | 
call it, isto his joints — it vils, lubricates, | 
and makes the human countenance divine. | 
Without it our faces would have been | 
rigid, hyewna-like ; the iniquities of hearts, | 
with no sweet antidote to work upon | 
them, would have made the face of the | 
best among us a horrid, husky thing, | 
with two sullen, hungry, cruel lights at) 


| acutely as they will. 


‘hole below the nose. Think of a babe 


| without laughter; as it is, its first intelli- | _ 


gence ! The creature shows the divinity | 
of its origin and end by smiling upon us; 
yes, smiles are its first talk with the| 


| world, smiles the first answers that it un- 


derstands. And then as worldly wisdom | 
comes upon the little thing, it crows, it) 
chuckles, it grins, and shaking in its | 


| nurse’s arms, it reveals its high destiny, | 


‘declares, to him with ear to hear it, the 


heirdom of its immortality. Let ma- 


terialists blaspheme as gingerly and as 
They must find | 


/confusion in laughter. Man may take a 


triumphant stand upon his broad grins; 
for he looks around the world, and his 
innermost soul, tickled with the knowl- 
edge, tells him that he alone of all crea- | 
tures laughs. Imagine, if you can, a’ 
laughing fish! Let men then send a 


loud ha! ha! through the universe, and | 


be reverently grateful for the privilege. 
— Clovernook. 





SELECT HYMN, 
PROPOSED TO BE SUNG IN OUR CHURCHES. 


Mammon, we kneel before thy throne, 
To seek acceptance there ; 

And wilt thou hear our stardy groan, 
And grant, O Lord, our prayer. 


What little soul we once possessed, 
Or thought, or hope divine, 

Oh! pluck forever from our breast, 
And make us wholly thine. 


Yet if it seem that godliness 
May profitable be ; 

Oh! may thy servants, Lord, appear, 
Religious seemingly. 


Before thy throne, most humbly, we 
Would ever seek to bow; 

Oh! teach us better how to lie, 
Though well we know it now. 


Soulless and heartless may we live, 
Nor know a hope above ; 

But only — only wilt thou give 
The dollars that we love. 


They shall appease our deep desire, 
Our inmost being fill; 
Secure, we dare the future fire, 
And fear no earthly ill. 
Chronotype. 


THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT, 
SEQUEL TO 
CONSUELO. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 





‘8th. The third billet upon my win- 


| dow : ‘ Dear sister, the platform is isolat- 
‘ed, but the stairease which ascends to it 
communicates with another building at} 


the extremity of which is the apartment 
| of a lady who is a prisoner as well as thy- 


‘self. Her name is a mystery, but the 


red-breast will tell thee if thou askest 


‘him. This is what thou desirest to learn 


from poor Gottlieb, and what he could not, 
tell thee.’ 


* E intend aenniling to in t of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Francis G. Suaw,in the Clerk’s 
| office of the District Court of Massacliusetts. 


say? I am lost in conjectures. Is he then 


invisible? All this appears so wonderful 
to me that I am seriously interested by it. 
It seems that, as in my childhood, I live 
in the midst of a fairy tale, and that my 
_red-breast will suddenly speak. But if it 
_ be true to say of that charming little imp 
that he wants only speeeh, it is only too 
certain that he does absolutely want it or 
that I cannot understand his language. 
He has become completely familiarized 
with me. He enters my chamber, he 
goes out, he returns, he is at home. I 
_move, I walk about, he only flies off an 
-arm’s length and immediately comes back 
again. If he liked bread very much he 
would love me more, for I cannot deceive 
myself respecting the cause of his attach- 
'menttome. Itis hunger, and a little also 
the necessity and the desire of warming 
himself at my stove. If I can succeed in 
catching a fly, (they are stil] so rare!) I 
| am certain he would come to take it from 
my fingers, for he already examines very 
closely the morsels which I present to 
‘him, and if the temptation was stronger 
he would lay aside all ceremony. I now 
| remember having heard Albert say that to 
‘tame the most timid animals, in case they 
|had the smallest spark of intelligence, 
| there needed only a few honrs of patience, 
| proof against all trials. He had met a 
| Zingara, a pretended sorceress, who never 
'remained a whole day in any corner of 
the forest, without having several birds 
coming to perch upon her shoulders. 
She was believed to have a charm, and 
she pretended like Apollonius of Tyana, 
whose history Albert also related to me, 
‘to receive from them revelations respec- 
‘ting hidden things. Albert told me that 
her whole secret was the patience with 
| which she had stndied the instincts of those 
little creatures, besides a certain affinity 
'of character which often exists between 
some beings of our own and beings of 
another species. At Venice the peo- 
ple raise many birds and have a pas- 
pe for them which I can now under- 
stand. It is beeause that beautiful city, 
| separated from the main-land, is some- 
thing like a prison. They excel there in 
the education of nightingales. The pig- 
eons, protected by a special Jaw and al- 
most revered by the populace, come free- 
ly upon the old buildings, and are soe 








tame, that in the streets and squares one 
must turn aside in order not to crash 
them when walking. ‘The sea-gulls of 
the port perch ppon the arms of the sail- 
ors. ‘Thus there are famous bird-fanciers 
at Venice. I was well acquainted, when 
a child, with a poor boy who carried on 
that business, and to whom it was enough 
to entrust the wildest bird for an hour, and 


| he would return it to you as tame as if it had 
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been brought up in a domesticated state. | 
I amuse myself by repeating these ex-| 


periments with my red-breast, and he be- 


comes more and more familiar every min- | 


ute. When I am without, he follows me, 
he calls me; when I place myself at the 
window he hastens and comes to me. 
Would he love met Could he love me? 
I, I feel that I love him; but he knows 
me and dues not fear me, thatis all. The 
child in the cradle loves his nurse no oth- 
erwise, doubtless. A child! what a ten- 
derness it must inspire! Alas! I believe 
that we love passionately only what can- 
not return to us that love. Ingratitude 
and devotedness, or at least indifference 


and passion, that is the eternal hymen of 


beings. Anzoleto, thou didst not love 
me, —and thou, Albert, who lovedst me 
so much, I let thee die, — now I am re- 
duced to love a red-breast. And I was 
eomplaining of not having deserved my 
lot! You may perhaps think, my friends, 
that I dare to jest on such asubject! No, 
my head perhaps wanders in solitude; 
my heart deprived of affections consumes 
itself, and this paper is wet with my 
tears. 

‘*T had promised myself not to waste 
it, this precions paper; and here I am 
covering it with puerilities. I find in 
them a great solace and cannot refrain. 
It has rained all day and I have not 
again seen Gottlieb; I have not been out 
to walk. I have been busy with the red- 
breast all this time, and this childishness 
has at last saddened me_ strangely. 
When the frolicksome and inconstant 
bird tried to leave me by pecking at the 
glass, I yielded to his desire. I opened 
the window from a feeling of respect for 
that holy liberty of which men do not 
fear to deprive their fellow men; but I 
was wounded by this momentary aban- 
donment, as if this animal owed me 
something, for so much care and love. 
I verily believe I am becoming crazy, and 
that before long I shall perfectly under- 
stand Gottlieb’s wanderings.”’ 

** 9th. What have I learned, or rather 
what do I think I have learned? for I 
know nothing as yet; but my imagina- 
tien Jabors enormously. In the first 
place I have discovered the author of the 
mysterious billets. It is the last person I 
could have imagined. But this is no 
longer what astonishes me. No matter, 
I will relate to you the whole of this 
day. 

‘“* Early in the morning I opened my 
httle window, composed of a single 
quite large square of glass, quite clear, 
owing to the care with which I rub it in 
order to luse none of the little light 
which comes through it and which the 
ugly grating disputes with me. Even 
the ivy threatens to invade me and to 
plunge me in darkness; but I do not dare 
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take off a single leaf ; 
free in its nature of existence. To 


thwart it, to mutilate it! — Still I must | 


resolve upon doing so. It feels the influ- 
ence of the month of April; it hastens to 
grow, it extends, it fastens itself on every 
side ; it fixes its roots in the stones; but 
it mounts, it seeks the air and the sun. 
The poor human thought does the same. 
I can now understand that there were for- 
merly sacred plants— sacred birds. The 
red-breast came at once and perched upon 


my shoulder without further ceremony; | 
| then he began according to his custom, to | 


look at every thing, to touch every thing ; 


. . | 
poor creature! there is so little here to| 


amuse him! And yet he is free, he can 
live in the fields, and he prefers the pris- 


on, his old ivy and my sad cell. Can he} 


love me? no. It is warm in this cham- 


ber, and he likes my bread. Iam fright- | 


ened now at having tamed him so well. 
If he should enter into Schwartz's kitch- 
en and become the prey of that ugly cat! 
My care would be the occasion of that 
horrible death. To be torn, devoured by 
a ferocious beast! And what do we then, 


|'we weak human beings, hearts without 


guile and without defence, other than to 
be tortured and destroyed by pitiless men 
who make us feel, by slowly killing us, 
their claws and their cruel teeth? 

** The sun rose clear, and my cell was 
almost rose color, as was formerly my 
chamber in the corte minelli when the 
sun of Venice — but I must not think 
of that sun; it will not again rise upon 
my head. May you, O my friends, sa- 
lute for me smiling Italy, ¢ cieli immensi, 
and firmamento lucido — which I probably 
shall never sce again. 

‘**T asked to go out; it was granted me, 
although earlier than usual: I call that 
going out! A platform thirty feet long, 
bordered by a marsh and enclosed within 
high walls! Still this place is not with- 
out its beauty, at least I now imagine it 


beautiful in consequence of having contem- | 


plated it under all its aspects. At night 
it is beautiful from its very sadness. I 
am certain that there are here many per- 
sons as innocent as lam and much more 
unpleasantly situated; dungeons which 


are always closed, where the day never | 


enters and which even the moon, that 
friend of desolate hearts, never visits. 
Ah! I was wrong to murmur. My God! 
If I had a part of power upon the earth, 
[ should wish to make men happy. 

‘*Gottlieb ran towards me limping, 
and smiling as much as his petrified 
mouth can smile. He was not troubled, 
he was left alone withme. Suddenly, by 
a miracle, Gottlieb began to talk like a 
reasonable being. 


‘¢¢T did not write to you last night,’ 


said he, and you found no billet on your 
_Window. ‘That is because I did not see | 





this ivy lives, it is| you yesterday and you asked nothing of 


me,’ 
‘What do you say, Gottlieb! Is it 
you who write to me?’ 


j 


*** And who else could do so? Did you 
not guess it was I? But I will not write 
to you uselessly now, since you are wil- 
ling to talk with me. I do not wish to 
trouble you, but to serve you.’ 
pian Good Gottlieb, then you pity me? 
Then you feel an interest for me?’ 
| ‘© Yes, since I know that you are a 





spirit of light.’ 

‘““*T am no more so than you are, 
'Gottlieb. You are mistaken.’ 

‘*¢] am not mistaken. Do I not hear 
you sing?” 

** «Then you love music!’ 

***]T love yours; it is agreeable to 
God and to my heart.’ 

‘** Your heart is pious, your soul is 
pure, that I see, Gottlieb.’ 

‘**T strive to render them so. The 
angels will assist me, and I shall over- 


come the spirit of darkness which weighs 
down my poor body, but which has not 
been able to get possession of my soul.’ 
‘* Little by little, Gottlieb began to talk 
with enthusiasm, but without ceasing to 


be noble and pure in his poetical symbols. 
In fine, what shall 1 say to yout This 
crazy man attained a real eloquence in 
'speaking of the goodness of God, of hu- 
man misery, of the future justice, of a 
Providence, of evangelic virtue, of the 
duties of the true believer, of the arts 
even, of music and poetry. I have not 
yet understood from what religion he has 
gathered all these ideas and this fervent 
exaltation ; for he appeared to me neither 
Catholic nor Protestant, and even while 
frequently telling me that he believed in 
the only, the true religion, he gave me 
no information except that he is, without 
the knowledge of his parents, of some 
peculiar sect. I am too ignorant to di- 
vine which. I will study little by little 
the mystery of this soul singularly strong 
and beautiful, singularly diseased and af- 
| flicted ; for. in fact, poor Gottlieb is crazy, 
as Zdenko was in his poetry —as Albert 
was also in his sublime virtue ! — Gott- 
lieb’s insanity reappeared, when having 
spoken for some time with warmth, his 
enthusiasm became stronger than he; and 
then he began to talk in a incoherently 
childish manner, which pained me, about 
the angel red-breast and the demon cat ; 
and also about his mother who had made 
an alliance with the cat and with the evil 
spirit that is in him; finally about his 
father who had been changed into stone 
by a look of that poor Beelzebub. 1 suc- 
ceeded in calming him and distracting 
him from these gloomy fancies and ques- 
tioned him about the other prisoners. I 
had no longer any personal interest in 
learning these details, since the billets, 














instead of being thrown upon my window | 


from the upper part of the tower, as I had 
supposed, were pushed up from below by 
Gottlieb 
doubtless very simple. 


by some means which were 


But Gottlieb, | 


obeying my desires with a singular docil- 


itv, had inquired the day before respect- 


ing what I appeared to wish to know. | 


He told me that the prisoner who dwells 
in the building in the rear of me was 


young and handsome, and that he had | 


seen her. 
tion to his words, when he suddenly told 
me her name, which made me shudder. 
That captive is called Amelia. 

‘“*Amelia! what a flood of anxiety, 
what a world of recollections that name 
awakens in me! | have known two 
Amelias who have both precipitated my 
destiny into the abyss by their confi- 
dences. Is this one the princess of Prus- 
sia or the young baroness of Radolstadt? 
Doubtless, neither the one nor the other. 
Gottlieb, who has no curiosity on his own 
account, and who seems unable to think 


of making a step or a question if I do 


1 was not paying much atten-| 
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‘In the first place I have been ill. | 
From time to time, since I have been | 
here, I have felt the attacks of a brain | 
fever, resembling on a small scale that 
which I experienced on a great one at 
Giant's Castle, after having been into the 
I have 
states of painful wakefulness, interrupted 
by dreams during which | cannot say if I 
am awake or asleep; and in those mo- 
ments, it seems to me that | am always 
hearing that terrible violin playing its old 


subterranean in quest of Albert. 


| Bohemian airs, its hymns and songs of | 


war. This affects me injuriously, and 


| yet when the fancy begins to take posses- 


not push him forward like an automaton, | 


could tell me no more than this name 
Amelia. He has seen the captive, but he 
has seen her in his manner, that is 
through acloud. She must be young and 
handsome, madam Schwartz says so. 
But he, Gottlieb, confesses that he knows 
nothing about it. He has only had a 
presentiment, on perceiving her at her 
window, that she is not a good spirit, 
an angel. ‘They make a mystery of her 
family name. 
freely with Schwartz. 
eret as I am. 
She is often ill. 
able to learn. 


That is all | have been 
Gottlieb has only to listen 
to his parents’ chat in order to know 
more, for they put no restraint upon 
themselves before him. He has promised 
to listen and to tell me how long this Ame- 
lia has been here. As to her other name, 
it appears that the Schwartzes do not 


know it. 


She is rich and spends 
But she is au se-| 
* i 
She never leaves her cel] — 


sion of me, I cannot help listening, and 
eagerness the feeble 
sounds which a distant breeze seems to | 
waft towards me. Sometimes I imagine | 


that the tones of the violin glide over the | 


gathering with 


waters which sleep around the citadel; | 
sometimes that they descend from the top | 
of the walls, and at others that they escape | 
from the air-hole of a dungeon. My 


And 
yet when night comes, instead of think- 


head and heart are broken by it. 


ing to distract myself by writing, I throw | 
myself on my bed and endeavor to fall 
into that half-sleep which brings to me 
iny musical dream, or rather half-dream ; 
for there is something real under it. A | 
real violin does certainly resound in the | 
chamber of some prisoner: but what! 
does it play, and in what manner? It is 
too far off for me to hear anything mere | 
notes. My diseased 
mind invents the rest, I cannot doubt it. 
It is my destiny heneeforth neither to be 
able to doubt Albert’s death nor to be 
able to accept it as an absolutely fulfilled 
It is apparently my nature 


than interrupted 


misfortune. 
to hope in despite of every thing and aot) 
to submit to the rigor of destiny. 

‘* Three nights ago I was at last sound 
asleep when I was awakened by a slight 


noise in my chamber. I opened my eyes. 


|The night was very dark and I could not 


Could they be ignorant of it, | 


were she the abbess of Quedlimburg? 


Would the king have put his sister in 


prison’ Princesses are put there as 


much as others and more than others. | 


The young baroness de Rudolstadt — 


Why should she be here? By what 


right could Frederick have deprived her | 


of liberty? Well, it is the curiosity of a 


anything. But I distinetly 
heard some one walking, though with 
precaution, near my bed. I thought it 
was madam Schwartz who had taken the 


distinguish 


trouble of coming to satisfy herself re- 
specting my condition, and I spoke to 


iher; but I was answered only by a deep 


sigh, and the person went out on tip-toe ; 
| heard my door shut and locked ; and as 


I was much exhausted | fell asleep again 
recluse that torments me, and my com- 


ments upon a simple name belong also to | 


an unoccupied and rather unhealthy 
imagination. No matter, I shall have a 
mountain on my heart until I know who 
is this companion in misfortune that bears 
a name so affecting to me.’ 

** May Ist. 


since I have been able to write. 


Many days have passed 
Various 
events have occurred in this interval; I 


without paying much attention to this cir- 
cumstance. On the next day I had so 
confused and indistinct a remembrance of | 
it that I was not sure I had not dreamed 
it. That evening I had a last attack of 
fever more complete than the others, but 
which I much preferred to my unquiet 
wakefulness and my disconnected rever- 
ies. 1 slept soundly and dreamed a great 


deal, but I did not hear the gloomy vio-| 
hasten to fill it up by relating them to you. | lin, and each time I woke I felt very) 
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clearly the difference between sleep and 
waking. In one of those intervals I 
heard the regular and strong breathing of 
a person asleep not far from me. I even 
seemed to distinguish some one in my 
arm-chair. I was not frightened. Mad- 
am Schwartz had come at midnight to 
bring me my tisane; I thought it must 
still be she. I waited some time without 
wishing to wake her, and when I thought 
I perceived that she woke of her own ac- 
cord, { thanked her for her attention and 
asked her what o’clock it was. Then 
the person withdrew and I heard as it 
were a stifled sob, so frightful, that the 
sweat starts upon my forehead even now 
when I reeall it. I cannot say why it 
made so much impression on me; it 
seemed to me that I was considered very 
ill, perhaps dying, and that they felt 
some pity for me; but I did not find my- 
self ill enough to believe that I was ia 
danger, and besides was entirely recon- 
ciled to die a death so little painful, so 
little felt, in the midst of a life so little to 
be regretted. When madam Schwarts 
entered my room at seven o'clock in the 
morning, as I had not fallen asleep again 
and had passed the last hours of the 
night in a state of perfect lucidity, I re- 
tained a very clear remembrance of this 
strange visit. I begged my gaoleress to 
explain it to me; but she shook her 
head saying that she did not know what I 
meant, that she had net returned since 
midnight, and that, as she had all keys of 
the cells entrusted to her care under her 
pillow when she slept, it was very cer- 
tain that I had been dreaming or had had 
a vision. 1 was nevertheless so far from 
having been delirious that I felt well 
enough towards noon to wish to take the 
air. 1 descended to the esplanade, al- 
ways accompanied by my red-breast who 
seemed to congratulate me on the recov- 
ery of my strength. ‘The weather was 
very pleasant. ‘The heat begins to be 
felt here, and the breezes bring from the 
fields warm curren's of pure air, vague 
perfumes of herbs which rejoice the 
heart however it may be afflicted. Gott- 
lieb ran towards me. I found him a 
great deal changed and much more ugly 
than usual. Still there is an expression 
of angelic goodness and even of bright 
intelligence in the chaos of that face, 
when it is lighted up. His great eyes 
were so red and swollen that 1 asked him 
if he suffered from them. 

‘**]7 do suffer from them indeed,’ re- 
plied he, ‘ because I have cried a great 
deal.’ 

‘** And what trouble have you then, 
my poor Gottlieb?’ 

‘**« Why at midnight my mother came 
down from the cell saying to my father : 
‘* Number three is very ill this evening. 
She has quite a bad fever. We must 


oy 
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send for the physician. I should not like | 


to have her die on our hands.’ My 
mother thought I was asleep; but I had 
not been willing to go to sleep before 
I knew 


very well that you had the fever. But 


knowing what she would say. 


when I heard that it was dangerous, | 
could not help erying until sleep over- 
came me. But I verily believe I cried all 
night when I was asleep, for I woke this 
morning with my eyes on fire and my pil- 
low all soaked with tears.’ 

‘* Poor Gottlieb’s attachment strongly 
affected me, and I thanked him for it by 
clasping his great black paw which 
smells of leather and wax a league off. 
Then the idea came to me that Gottlieb 
might well in his simple zeal have paid 
me that more than inconvenient nocturnal 
visit. I asked him if he had not risen and 
had not come to listen at my door. He 
assured me that he had not stirred, and I 
am now persuaded of it. It must be 
that the place where he sleeps is so sit- 
uated, that from my chamber I hear him 
breathe and groan through some crack in 
the wall, through the hiding place where 
J put my money and my journal perhaps. 
Who knows if that opening does not 
communicate by some invisible passag: 
with that in which Gottlieb also keeps his 
treasures, his book and his shoemaker's 
tools, in the kitchen chimney! 1 have in 


this, at least, a very peculiar sympathy 


with Gottlieb, since we both, like the 
rats or the bats, have a poor nest in a 
hole of the wall, where all our riches 


are buried in darkness. I was about to 


risk some questions thereupon, when | 


saw issue from the lodging of the 


Schwartzes, and advance upon the espla- 
nade a person whom [ had not before 
seen here and whose appearance caused 
me an incredible terrer, although 1 was 


not yet sure of not being mistaken re 


= 


specting him. 


***¢ Who is that man?’ I asked of 


Gottlieb in alow voice. 

*** He is nothing good,’ replied he in 
the same tone. ‘Itis the new adjutant. 
See how Beelzebub puts up his back as 
he rubs against his legs. They know 
each other well, you see.’ 

*¢* But what is his name?’ 

‘* Gottlicb was about to answer me, 
when the adjutant said to him with a gen- 
tle voice and benevolent smiles, pointing 


to the kitchen: ‘ Young man, you are 


wanted within. Your father ealls you.’ 


‘* This was ouly a pretext in order to be 
alone with me, and Gottlieb having with- 
drawn, I found myself face to face — 
guess with whom, friend Beppo! With 
the ferocious recruiter whom we so un- 


luckily met in the bye-ways of the 


Behmer-Wald two years ago; with Mr. 


Mayer in person. I could no longer be 


in doubt; excepting that he is somewhat 
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stouter, he is the same man, with his| 
prepossessing, unceremonious air, his 
false look, his perfidious good nature and 
his everlasting browm-broum as if he were 
playing on the trumpet with his mouth. 
From military music he had passed to 
providing food for cannons ; and thence 
as a recompense for his loyal and honor- 
able services, here he is an officer in gar- 
rison, or rather, a military gaoler, which, 
after all, fits him as well as the trade of 
travelling gaoler in which he acquitted 


himself with so much grace. 


‘¢* Mademoiselle,’ said he to me in 


French,‘I am your humble servant! | 


You have quite a pretty little platform to 
walk upon! air, space, a fine view! I 
congratulate you upon it. It seems to 
me that you must have a very agreeable 
fime in prison, taking into consideration 
that the weather is magnificent and that 
it is really pleasant to be at Spandaw an- 
der so beautiful a sun, brown! broum! 

‘* These insolent railleries caused me 
such a disgust that I did not answer him. 
He was not disconcerted, and resumin 
his talk in Italian: 


was speaking to you in a language which 


g 
‘Excuse me; | 
you do not understand. I forgot that you 
are an Italian, an Italian cantatrice, are 
Such 


as you see me, I am a decided lover of 


you not! a superb voice, I am told. 
music. Therefore I feel disposed to ren- 
der your existence as agreeable as my 
' 


orders will permit. Ah! 


have I had the happiness to see you? I 


where the devil , 


know your face — perfectly, ‘pon hon-| 


'? 


or. 
‘**é Doubtless at the Berlin 


where I sang this winter.’ 


theatre 


‘** No, I was in Silesia; I was under- 
adjutant at Glatz. Fortunately that dev- 
il of a Trenck made his escapade while I 
was on a round, —I mean to say a mis- 
sion,— on the frontiers of Saxony ; other- 
wise I should not have been promoted 
and should not be here, where I find my- 
self very comfortable on account of the 
proximity of Berlin; for it is a very sad 
life, mademoiselle, that of an officer in 
garrison. You can’t imagine how weari- 
some it is, far from any great city, In a 
barren country, for ine W ho am passionate- 
ly fond of music. But where the deuce 
then can I have had the pleasure of meet- 
ing you?!’ 

‘** ] do not remember, sir, even to have 
had that honor.’ 

‘*“*] must have seen you on some 
stage, in Italy, or at Vienna. You have 
travelled a great deal. How many thea- 
tres have you performed in?’ 

‘¢ And, as 1 did not answer, he resumed 
with his careless impudence: ‘ No mat- 
ter! I shall recollect. What was I say- 
ing to yout’ Ah! you are ennuyed also, 
are you not . 

‘¢ © No sir.’ 





““* But are you not au secret? It is 
you who are called the Porporina? ’ 





+6 ¢ Yes, sir.’ 

‘** That is it! prisoner number three, 
Well don’t you want a little diversion ? 
some society ? 

‘** By no means, sir,’ replied I quickly, 
thinking he was about to propose to me 
his own. 

‘““* As you please. That’s a pity. 
There is here another prisoner, very well 
educated, a charming woman, by my faith, 
who, I am sure, would have been de- 
lighted to make acquaintance with you,’ 

‘** May I ask of you her name, sir.’ 

*** She is called Amelia.’ 

‘** Amelia who?’ 

‘** Amelia—broum! broum! by my 
faith I don’t know. 
see; that is a prison complaint.’ 


You are curious, | 


‘*T repented having repelled the ad- 
vances of Mr. Mayer; for after having 


‘despaired of knowing this mysterious 


Amelia and given up all hope of it, I felt 
myself attracted towards her anew by a 
feeling of commiseration and also by the 
desire of clearing up my suspicions. I 
therefore tried to be a little more amiable 
with this disgusting Mayer, and he soon 
offered to place me in connection with the 
prisoner number two— it is thus that he 
designates this Amelia. 

‘‘*If this infraction of my sentence 
doves not compromise you, sir,’ replied I, 
‘I can be of use to that lady who is said 
to be ill with sorrow and ennui —’ 

Then you take 
matters according to letter. You are 


; 


“© * Broum! broum! 


still a goud child! It is that pedant of a 
Schwartz who has made you afraid of 
what are they 


the orders. The orders! 


but a bugbear? They are good for the 
porters, for the turnkeys ; but we officers 
(and in uttering this word Mayer bridled 
up like a man who is not accustomed to 
bear so honorable a title) we shut our 
eyes upon innocent infractions. The king 
himself would shut his were he in our 
place. Here, mademoiselle, when you 
wish to obtain anything, only apply to me, 
and I promise you that you shall not be 
uselessly thwarted and oppressed. I am 
naturally humane myself, God made me 
If you would 
sing something for me from time to time, 


so, and then | love music. 


‘in the evening for example, I would 


come and listen to you from here, and 
with that you can obtain from me all you 
wish.’ 

***] will impose upon your good na- 
ture as little as possible, Mr. Maver.’ 

*** Mayer!’ cried the adjutant suddenly 
interrupting the browm broum, which still 
floated upon his black and cracked lips. 
I am not 
Where the devil did you 


‘Why do you call me Mayer? 
called Mayer. 


fish up that name of Mayer?’ 


‘«* Kxeuse me, sir adjutant,’ replied I, 








ooo 


‘jt was an absence of mind. I had a} 
singing master of that name and have 
been thinking of him all the morning.’ 








“¢A singing master! ‘That was not 
I. There are many Mayers in Germany. 
My name is Nanteuil. [| am a French- 
man by birth.’ 

‘** Well, sir officer, how shall I an- 
nounce myself to this lady! She does 
not know me and would perhaps refuse 
my visit, as I almost refused to become 
acquainted with her just now. One be- 
comes so savage when living alone.’ 

‘¢¢()! whoever she is, that beautiful 
lady will be charmed to find some one 
with whom to talk, I assure you. Will 
you write a line to her!’ 

‘** But I have nothing to write with.’ 

““*That is impossible; have you no 
money then?’ 

*** Tf T had any, Mr. Schwartz is incor- 
ruptible ; and besides I do not know how 
to corrupt.’ 

‘** Well in that case I will myself con- 
duct you this evening to number two, af- 
ter, however, you have sung sumething 
for me.’ 

‘*T was frightened at the thought that 
Mr. Mayer or Mr. Nanteuil, as he is now 
pleased to be called, perhaps wished to 
introduce himself into my chamber, and 
I was about to refuse, when he made me 
understand his intentions better, either 
because he had not thought of honoring 
me with 2 visit, or because he read my 
horror and repugnance on my counte- 
nance. 

‘*¢T will listen to you from the plat- 
form which tops the tower you inhabit,’ 
said he. ‘The voice rises and I shall 
hear very well. Then I will send a wo- 
man to open your door and conduct you. 
It would not be proper, in fact, for me to 
have the appearance of inciting you to 
disobedience myself, though, after all, 
broum ! broum! in such a case there is a 
very easy method of getting out of the 
scrape. We blow wut the brains of pris- 
oner number three with a pistol, and say 
that, he has been surprised in the very act | 
of an attempt to escape. Eh! eh! the 
idea is funny, is it nett Ia prison we 
must always have cheerful ideas. Your 
very humble servant, mademoiselle Por- 
porina, till this evening.’ 

‘*T lost myself ia comments upon the 
obliging willingness of this wretch, and 
in spite of myself I had a horrible fear 
of him. I could not believe that a soul 
so narrow and so base had enough love 
fer music to act thus, solely for the pleas- 
ure of hearing me. I supposed that the 
prisoner in question was no other than the 
princess of Prussia, and that, by order of 
the king, an interview was arranged be- 
tween us in order that we might be 
watched and those State secrets discov- 
ered which it was supposed she had con- | 


}am absolutely ignorant what truth there | 
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ifided to me. Ww ith this iden I feared the | to have some society ; but just now I pro- 
interview as much as I desired it; for I| posed your’s to her and this is what she 
lreplied to me: ‘* The prisoner number 
may be in that pretended conspiracy in | three? she who sings in the tower and 


} 


which | am aecused of being an accom-| whom I hear every evening? O! I know 
i, | her voice well and you need not tell me 
‘ Nevertheless, considering it my duty | her name. I am infinitely obliged to you 

) brave all in order to carry some moral | for the companion you wish to give me. 
assistance to a companion in misfortune, | | I should prefer never again to see a living 
whoever she may be, I began to sing at) soul than to undergo the sight of that 


the appointed hour for the tin ears of Mr. | unhappy creature. She is the cause of 


Adjutant. I sang very poorly: the au-jall my misfortunes, and may Heavea 


dience did not inspire me ; I still had some | make her expiate them as severely as I 
fever, and besides | felt that he listened | myself expiate the imprudent friendship I 
to me only for form's sake ; perhaps even | had for her.’’ ‘This, signora, is the opin- 
he did not listen to me at all. When/ion of the said lady respecting you; it 
eleven o’clock struck I was seized with| remains to be seen if it be deserved or 
quite achildish fear. I imagined that Mr. | not; that concerns, as they say, the tri- 
Mayer had received a secret order to get rid| bunal of your conscience. As to myself, 
of me, and that he was going to kill me in| [ have nothing to do with it, and I am 
good earnest, as he had predicted to me | ready to re-conduct you to your cell as 
under the form of a jest, as soon as I| soon as you please.’ 

*** At once, sir,’ replied I, extremely 
When my door opened I trembled in all | mortified at having been accused of 
my limbs. An old woman, very dirty treachery before a wretch of his charac- 
and very ugly, (much more ugly and| ter, and feeling in the depths of my heart 
more dirty even thau madam Schwartz) | a good deal of bitterness against that one 
of the two Amelias who testified towards 
ceded me up a narrow and steep stair-| me so much injustice or ingratitude. 

ease built in the interior of the wall.| ‘**1 donot hurry you so much as that,’ 
When we were at the top I found myself | replied the new adjutant. ‘ You seem to 
on the platform of the tower, about thirty| take pleasure in looking at the moon. 


| Look at her then at your leisure, that 


should make a step outside of my cell. 


made me a sigu to follow her and pre- 


feet above the esplanade on which I walk 
during the day, and eighty or a hundred} costs nothing and does no harm to any 


feet above the ditch which washes all this | one.’ 


part of the building for quite a long ex-| ‘I had the imprudence to profit yet a 
tent. ‘The horrible old woman who guid-| moment by the condescension of this 
ed me told me to wait there a moment,/knave. I could net resolve to tear myself 
and disappeared I know not where. My | so quickly from the beautiful spectacle of 
anxiety was relieved, and I experienced | which I was about te be deprived perhaps 
such a satisfaction at finding myself in a| forever; and in spite of myself, Mayer 
pure air, undera magnificent moon, and at | produced upon me the effect of a wicked 
a considerable elevation which allowed) lacquey too much honored by awaiting 
me at last to contemplate a vast horizon,| my orders. He profited by my contempt 
that I was not troubled at the solitude in| so far as to be emboldened to wish to en- 
which I was left. The broad still wa-| gage in conversation. ‘Do you know 
ters upon which the citadel throws its|signora, that you sing devilish well! I 
black and motionless shadows, the trees | have never heard anything stronger in 
and the fields which I could vaguely dis-| Italy; where 1 have nevertheless fre- 
tinguish at a distance on the shore; the| quented the best theatres and passed in 
immensity of the sky; and even the free| review the best artists. Where did you 
flight of the bats wandering in the night,! make your début? For how long a time 
my God! how great and majestic all that | have you been roaming over the world? 
appeared to me after two months spent | You have travelled a great deal?’ And 
in contemplating the face of a wall and/ as 1 pretended not to hear his interroga- 
in counting the few stars which pass in | tions, he added without being discour- 
the narrow zone of firmament that can be jaged: ‘ You sometimes travel on foot, 
seen from my cell! But I bad no leisure | dressed as a man?’ 


to enjoy it long. A noise of footsteps | To be Continued. 


obliged me to turn and all my fears were | 
re-awakened when I saw myself face to| [CP Whence comes it that our destiny 
face with Mr. Mayer. | is so dark, and our life so full of misery? 

‘«* Signora’ said he to me, ‘I am in| Is it not from ourselves? We have for- 
despair at being obliged to inform you | gotten the laws of nature, we have stray- 
that you cannot see prisoner number|ed from her paths. He who separates 
two, at least at present. She isa very| from his companions to climb the rocks 
capricious person, it appears to me. unaided, ought not to complain should he 


Y caietiea she testified the greatest desire | ‘find the journey rough. 
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MINE AND OURS 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


Mine is the little hand, puny and weak, 


Ours are the thousand arms, mountains to break ; | 


Mine is the atom of clay for the grave, 

Ours is the Earth, with hill, valley and wave : 
Mine will evanish like corpse in the sod, 
Ours will arise to the Heaven of God! 


Mine is the secret prayer, breathed low and 
lone, 

Ours is the anthem of conquering tone ; 

Mine is the little flower nurtured in dearth, 

Ours are the blossoming Edens of Earth : 

Mine will evanish like corpse in the sod, 

Ours will arise to the Heaven of God! 


Mine is the brain that but gleams like a spark, 


Ours are the thoughts like stars lightning the | 


dark ; 
Mine is the heart that beats fearfully hurled, 
Ours are the heart-throbs that gladden the 
world : 
Mine will evanish like corpse in the sod, 
Ours will arise to the Heaven of God! 


Mine is the hermit-life, lone in its hours, 

Ours are humanity’s loves, thoughts and powers ; 
Mine, scarcely mine, is this frame, doomed to 

fall, 

Ours is our God, common Parent of all! 

Mine will evanish like corpse in the sod, 

Ours will arise to the Heaven of God! 

Douglas Jerroid’s Shilling Magazine. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF A FRENCH THEORY 
OF ASSOCIATION, 
BY TITO PAGLIARDINI. 
(Continued. ) 


Formation of an Agricultural Association. | 
As yet all social reforms have been | 


attempted on a large scale, and applied at 
once to a whole nation. 


rience ; for if the theory prove a bad one, | 


the whole nation is disturbed by the re- 
form, and bloodshed aad ruin are but too 
frequently the consequences. 


As the hamlet, or smallest corporate | 


body, 


is the foundation of all communi- 


ties, and contains in miniature all the ele- | 
ments of society, is it not more rational | 


to commence a sucial reform by a reor- 
ganization of the hamlet? nay, 
single hamlet, in order to avoid all ‘danger 
in case of failure! 

If the reform be a successful one, other 
communities will imitate, and the reform 
will at length spread through the pro- 
vince, the nation, the world, just as the 
first railroad has been followed by their 
establishment in all quarters of the globe. 

But how is this new community to be 
organized ¢ 

In a country in which there are 23,- 


954,799 acres of wastes out of an area of 


57,952,489 statute acres, it would surely 
not be ruinous to devote 5,760 acres, or 
nine square miles, to the trial of a new 
system of assvciation and cultivation, 
which promises such immense advantages, 
and\ which, if successful, would soon 
transform the whole face of society, at 
present so degraded by false civilization : 

and transform it, not by unjustly removing 
the existing wealth from the hands of one 
class into the hands of another, as is al- 
ways done by political or revolutionary 
means ; but by actually crc aling new rich- 
es, which shall not only insure the neces- 


That this is a| 
dangerous method is evident from expe- | 


of a} 


| saries and comforts of life to the laboring | ment of the soil. 


For the twenty or thir- 


| classes, but likewise add to the wealth of | ty more or less perfect ploughs, harrows, 


the wealthy. 


| Distribution of the Soil. 


| 


| drills, and so forth, necessary at present 
for the cultivation of twenty or thirty 


| small farms, will in this case be ex- 


| Ww e will now suppose an association changed for two or three instruments of 


formed for the purpose of cultivating nine | the most perfect make ; 


‘square miles of land on the most profita- 
ble, but at the same time, most economi- 
cal system. 

With any probability of success, such | 
a company could surely be formed in a 


railway schemes, many of which have 
little, if any chance of succeeding. 

This company takes a lease of 5,760 
acres, either from government, or from 
| one or several Jand-owners, at the current 
price per acre, varying in different coun- 
ties from Ys. to 26s. a year; it causes al] 
the establishments, farms, barns, and so 
forth, to be valued by appraisers, and ei- 
ther pays the value of the said establish- 
ments in cash, or delivers to the owners 
| thereof shares in the enterprise ; the next 
| thing to be done is to have all enclesures, 
| walls, hedges cleared away, and ditches 
|not necessary to irrigation filled up; 
every plot of ground is then to be care- 
fully analyzed; and instead of forcing 
the land to produce what it is not by na- 
ture suited for, as is but too often the 
case in our present piecemeal mode of 
cultivation, each plot of ground is to be 
cultivated according to its nature, by the 
most approved method, and be sown 
with the best seeds. It is most probable 
that in 5000 or 6000 acres of land, suf- 
ficient varieties of soil and exposition 
will be found to enable the company to 
cultivate, the very first year, not only 
corn and many varieties of vegetables, but 
likewise to establish extensive orchards 
| and floricultural gardens. Al] these pro- 
ductious will probably also be already of 
a superior quality, from the mere cireum- 





fectly suited to their growth, and thus 


|markets. Moreover, the total profits re- 
alized by the Association would already 
_be considerable; for, raising on 
land only those articles for which the soil 
is well suited, they would have saved the 
enormous expense which farmers now 
necessarily incur in manuring their land, 
to force it to produce what nature had 
not destined it for; on the other hand, 
what manure may be requisite for the im- 
provement of the soil, and which costs the 
smal] farmer such exorbitant sums that 
his profits are almost consumed by them, 
are procured by the direction of a com- 
mittee at a comparatively low rate, and 
may be properly distributed over the sur- 
face of the land. Besides which, the 
stables and yards, erected in the centre of 
the estate, afford every facility for hus- 
banding the manure and urine produced 
by the horses and oxen which are neces- 
sary for the work of the farm and suste- 
nance of the population ; so that in fact, 
after a short lapse of time, the system of 
soiling would render the Association inde- 
pendent of the neighboring communities 
as far as manure was concerned, and af- 
ford them the means of profitably keeping 
a sufficient stock of horses and eattle. 
Another advantage of the cultivation, 
by an united body, of so large an estate 


tillage, which from their expensiveness 
are out of the reach of most farmers, will 
here be employed, to the great improve- 


is, that the most perfect instruments of 


and the Associa- 
tion will still be the gainer, inasmuch as 
two or three good implements will al- 


ways be less expensive than a far greater 


country ready to expend £350,000,000 in| 


nuniber of indifferent ones. Neither will 
the manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
ménts be losers by the change; for if, on 
the one hand, a smaller number of tools 
and instruments be made, they will each 
be of a more expensive nature ; while on 
the other hand, a far greater surface of 
land being cultivated when the system 
has extended throughout the country, 
there will also be a demand for a greater 
supply of tools. 

The succession of crops, or rotations, 
under the guidance of scientific and prac- 
tical men, can also be attended to with 
much greater success on so large a scale, 
than if the same land were subdivided in- 


'to several smaller farms. 


stance of having been raised on a svil per- | 


meet with a ready sale in the neighboring | 


their | 


The combined efforts of the whole com- 
munity can likewise be engaged in a cor- 
rect and systematic system of irrigation 
and drainage, works which can only be 
undertaken on a large scale ; and profita- 
ble running fish-ponds or lakes might be 
established, which would not only in- 
crease the beauty and fertility of the es- 
tate, but likewise tend to the general 
welfare of the community, and prove an 
immense source of revenue, without a 
corresponding expense ; for by a general 
agreement to fish only at fit times, and in 
quantities proportionate to reproduction, 
the produce of the rivers might be in- 
creased twenty-fold. Different kinds of 
fish might likewise be introduced into 
natural or artificial ponds, and fattened 
with little or no trouble. 


The Phalanstery.* 


Proceeding on the same principles of uni- 
ty andeconomy, instead of the existing nu- 
merous farm-houses, miserable cottages, 
(on an average four hundred on nine 
square miles x: ill-constructed barns, and 
insecure granaries, the Association will 
erect, as near the centre of the estate as 
lecal circumstances wil] admit, one large 
habitation called a Phalanstery, capable 
of receiving four hundred families, or 
about eighteen hundred persons, of une- 
qual fortunes; one kitchen; one large 
and well-built barn; one granary, one 
stabling yard, and so forth. 

In this building should be combined, as 
far as possible, salubrity, comfort, and 
elegance. 

The following description of what the 
Phalanstery ought to be is borrowed from 
a clever litthe work entitled ‘* Fourier and 
his System,’’ published in Catherine- 
street, Strand, and, as yet, the only work 
in English on this subject. 


‘The centre should be devoted to 
peaceful functions — to dining-rooms, ex- 
change, council-rooms, libraries, studios, 
and so furth. In this centre are placed 
the tour d’ordre, the telegraph, the ob- 


* Fourier calls his conateet eariculural end 
domestic Association a Phalanx, a name which 
recalls to the mind the unity of purpose, the 
indissoluble bonds of friendship, ol the conse- 


quent power of the celebrated Macedonian 
Phalanx. 
Phalanx. 


A Phalanstery is the habitation of a 
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servatory, the winter court ornamented 
with evergreens, and surrounded with 
hot-houses, and placed behind the court 
of parade. 

** One of the wiugs must contain all the 
noisy trades, as carpentry, smith-work, 
and hammering; it must likewise con- 
tain all the industrial assemblies of chil- 
dren, who are generally very noisy. 

‘*The other wing must contain the 
caravansary hotel, with its ball-rooms, 
and chambers for intercourse with strang- 
ers, that they may not encumber the do- 
mestic relationships of the Phalanx. 

** The Phalanstery, besides its individu- 
al apartments, should contain many public 
rooms, or places of industria] and corpo- 
rate accomodation. 

‘* There should be set apart, near the 
dining-rooms, chambers for the different 
groups who wish to separate themselves 
from the common tables. 

‘* For every occupation small rooms are 
contrived close to the public rooms, for 
the convenience of smaller companies. 

‘+ The stables and store-rooms should be 
placed, if possible, opposite the mansion ; 
the interval between the mansion and the 
industrial buildings would serve as a 
court of honor and general evolutions ; 
and they would be separated by the high- 
way. 
‘** Behind the centre of the palace, the 
lateral fronts of the two wings ought to 
be prolonged to contrive and inclose a 
great winter-court, forming a garden and 
promenade, planted with evergreens; 
this promenade can be placed only in a 
closed court, and is not open wo the 
fields. 

** Not to give the palace too extended a 
front, with developments and prolonga- 
tions which would retard the communica- 
tions, it will be convenient to double the 
body of buildings in the wings and cen- 
tre, and leave, in the interval of the con- 


tiguous parallel bodies, a vacant space of 


from thirty to forty feet at least, which 
would form elongated courts, traversed 
by corridors on columns, level with the 
first story, with closed windows, 
and heated or ventilated according to the 
season. 

“*To save walls and land, the building 
must also gain in height what it may 
lose in extent, and be at least three sto- 
ries high. What chiefly establishes its 
unitary (or oneness) of character, is a 
vast gallery on the first story, extending 
uninterruptedly to all parts; this gallery 
communicates with the church,* the the- 
atre, the rural buildings, and all those 
manufactures which it is convenient to 
isolate. This covered gallery, ventilated 
or heated according to the season, facili- 
tates in all weathers internal relations. 

** The street galleries of a Phalanx do 
not receive light from both sides; they 
form part of the body of the dwellings ; 
each body has a double suite of chambers, 
of which one suite looks out on the fields, 
and the other into the gallery. The 
church on the one side and the theatre on 
the other complete the centre of Phalan- 
sterian unity.”’ 


glass 


The theatre or opera is in Fonrier’s 
system a most important part of every 
Phalanstery. It will be the assemblage 
of all material harmony, and be the prac- 
tical school for vocal and instrumental 


* The C ae h must be ‘suffic iently large to 
accommodate the whole population ; a circum- 
stance but too rare in England. 
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/Mmusic, poetry and gesticulation, dancing, 


gymnastics, painting and sculpture. 


Let none in reading this dapesigthon | 
eal] ita page from the Arabian Nights, | 





far removed from simple nature, only 
spring from composite methods. 

‘The farther we advance in the exami- 
nation of the harmonic education, the 


or sneeringly pronounce the words con-| more shall we recognize the contradiction 


vent, barracks, union-house. What 
here proposed, as the economical and 
happy abode of an agricultural and do- 


ization under another form. For what is 


ments of various dimensions and values, 
and in which many persons of all ranks 
inhabit under the same roof, each retain- 


ing nevertheless his personal liberty and | 
The Palais Royal in Par- | 
is might give a slight notion of a Phalan-| 


individuality ? 


stery; for in a small space are collected 
nine hundred families of all ranks and for- 
tunes, even from the sovereign down to 
the beggar ; 
united a royal palace, the classical theatre | 
of France, the first of the minor theatres, | 
the most celebrated restaurateurs 
France, besides innumerable minor ones, 
a gallery inhabited by the chief editors, a 
public garden, baths, every description of 
shops, and a corered colonnade or gallery, | 
connecting as wt were all these separate 
parts into one whole. 


To be Continued. 
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SECTION III.—NOTICE V. 





ON EDUCATION. 
Conclusions. 


Before going farther in education, let 
us remark the contradiction between our 
civilized methods and the demand of na- 
ture. Far from wishing that women 
uniformly should have strong maternal 
propensities, that they should all be eager 
to take care of little infants, nature would 
appropriate to this care only about one- 
eighth, and distribute this small number 
among functions very opposite, as those 
of attendants, ushers, and mentors, which 
have no relation with each other, and 
which, moreover, are subdivided each 
into more minute employments, into dif- 
ferent offices optional with each. 

Then again, nature would bring into 
competition the sexes and the various in- 
stincts ; they are very different instincts 


which prevail in the three corporations | 


above mentioned, and yet they concur to 
form a cooperative series of both sexes 
in the whole course of early education. 
Thus, 
compatible with semp/le nature ; it requires, 
to edueate him, a vast array of graduated 
and contrasted functions, even from the 
earliest age; and even then he is not 
made for the eradle. J. J. Rousseau 
rebelled against this prison in which chil- 
dren are mewed up, but he 
imagined the arrangement of elastic mats 
or hammocks, of a combined oversight, 
and of all the distractions so necessary to 
children and found only in this method. 
Thus the philosophers oppose to the evil 
nothing but sterile declamations, instead 
| of discovering the ways to good, which, 


is | 


in that small space are 


in | 


from his infancy, man is not) 


| 
has never) 


between moralism and nature: it may be 
well here to recapitulate some details 


drawn from the education of the first 
mestic Assuciation, already exists in civil-| 


years of infancy. 


| Moralism would found the system of 
an hotel, what is Mivart’s, but a large’ 
building subdivided into numerous apart- | 


education for little infants on the smallest 
domestic union, that of the conjugal 
household. Nature would found this ed- 
ucation on the largest domestic combina- 
tion, distributed in three degrees, the 
groups, the series of groups, and the 
phalanx of series. Out of this vast as- 
semblage, we can neither form the two 
seales of functions and of functionaries 
emulously devoted to each parcel of the 
labor; nor can we satisfy the character 
and temperament in the child, which need 
the halls and services annexed to this 
double seale, services impracticable out 
of a Phalanx of industrial series. Thus 
in the isolated family, the child is wearied 
to the point of erying night and day, 
without either himself or his parents 
being able to divine the distractions he is 
in need of, and whieh he wonld find in a 
seristery of early infancy. 

Moralism, in this isolated family sys- 
tem, would have the father bear compla- 
cently the everlasting uproar of the bant- 
lings, who deprive him of his sleep and 
‘interrupt his labor. Nature, on the eon- 
trary, would have 1aan relieved from this 
moral charivari ; she would have him re- 
stored to his dignity, and would confine 
this infernal enginery to a remote room, 
_place the children where they may be 
/wholesomely and agreeably kept, after 
‘the Associative method, which secures 
| the repose of fathers, mothers, and chil- 
|dren ; they are all harrassed and tortured 
_by the civilized arrangement, called sweet 
| home, which is a veritable hell for the 
people, since it has neither a separate 
apartment for the children, nor money to 
supply their wants. 

Moralism would have the mother suckle 
the infant; a useless precept with the 
| poor mothers who constitute seven-eighths 
of the whole; so far from having the 
wherewithal to pay a nurse, they take in 
children to suckle for pay. As for the 
other eighth, the more fortunate mothers, 
it would be necessary to interdict them 
from this function, for they are the assas- 
sins of their child. Through excess of 
leisure, they study to create in him a 
thousand hurtful fantasies, which are a 
slow poison and kill the majority of rich 
children. 

People are astonished because death 
takes away the only son of an opulent 
house, while it spares so many wretched 
children destitute of bread in the mud 
|cabins; these peasant children have a 
guarantee of health in the poverty of 
their mother who, obliged to go to work 
in the field, has no time to occupy her- 
self with their whims, and still less to 
gratify them, like the lady of the manor. 
Thus J. J. Rousseau, thinking to recall 
mothers to the tender sentiments of ten- 
der moralism, has created a fashion of 
suckling their own infants in the very 
class of women who should be excluded 
from it; for in this wealthy class they 
lack commonly either the necessary 
health, or else the cool and prudent char- 
acter which would be a preservative from 
evil both for the mother and the child. 
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<iualine forbids the father to flatter | 


his child: this, on the contrary, is the 
only function reserved to the father, his 
child being sufficiently criticised and re- 
monstrated with, in Association, by the 
groups which he frequents, or, if he ts 
very small, by the attendants in the seris- 
terv of this early age. 

Moralism would have the father be the 
natural teacher of the child; this is a 
eare from which nature excludes him, 
and which she reserves for the ushers 
and mentors, persons formed for this 
function by an instinctive taste and by a 
corporate feeling. 

Moralism would surround the child 
with half a dozen grandmothers and 
aunts, sisters and cousins, neighbors and 


cronies, to create in him all manner of 


fancies hurtful to his health, and to give 
him a false ear by hearing the French 
music. Nature would employ not the 
twentieth part of all this array, to keep 
the child in gaiety and health, in a seris- 
tery whose diiferent partitions are assort- 
ed to all the instincts of that early age. 
Moralism would educate the child from 
the first to a contempt for riches and 
respect for merchants; nature, on the 
contrary, would accustom the child from 
the first to value money and to exert 


himself to acquire it by the practice of 


truth, which in civilization cannot conduct 
to riches, and is incompatible with our 
actual inverse commerce. 

Moralism would not allow the children 
any refinement, especially in the pleas- 
ures of the table, but would have them eat 
indifferently whatever is set before them. 
Nature would have them educated to 
gastronomic requirements, to the niceties 
of this art, which, in Harmony, becomes 
a direct means of inspiring them with a 
passion for agriculture. 

It is certain then that moralism, even 
granting it to have good intentions, plays 
the part of an ignorant physician, who 
gives only pernicious advice, contradicts 
the ends of nature, and kills his patient 
by a display of fine doctrines. But is it 
certain that moralism and its corypheuses 
have good intentions? Before pronounc- 
ing on this point let us continue to analyze 
the contradiction between this science 
and nature; after having fully convicted 
it of this perpetual opposition, we will 
examine its perfidies which are equal to 
iis ignorance. 

SIXTH NOTICE. 
Education of Childhood in us Middle 
High, and Mixed Degrees. Rivalry 
of Instincts and of Nerves. 


1 have enlarged sufficiently on the edu- 
eation of the first phase or earliest period 
of childhood, because that will be the 
strong side of the model Phalanx, the 
point in which it will shine at once, since 
children of three, four, and even five 
years, will not have been as yet perverted 
by prejudice ; they will be less imbued 
with moralism, less falsified than those 
of ten and fifteen years; and it will be 
an easier matter to develop their natures 
freely and to appreciate their precis 
attractions. 

From the age of five years, civilization 
begins to fill the mind with its ** sound 
doctrines,’’ which travesty the natural 
character, especially that of the girls. 
Hence, the model Phalanx will have 
great difficulty in classing the characters, 
in discerning the full and the half quality. | 
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Assuredly it will not succeed in this the | 


first year. 

We pass to the second, third, and 
fourth phases of education: (See table, 
Harbinger, Vol Ll. page 330.) 

‘The second phase, or middle elk lhood, 
comprises the two tribes of cherubins and 
aged from four and a half to 
nine years. 

The third phase, or higher chile lhood, 
comprises the two tribes of /yceans and 
gymnasians, from nine to fifteen and 
half, 

The fourth phase, or mixed childhood, 
is the tribe ot youths and maidens (jou- 
venceausx et jouvencelles), from fifteen and 
a half to nineteen and a half, or twenty. 

The limits of age will be smaller at 
the beginning, and they will not be the 
same for the two sexes. 

I shall treat of the second and third 
phases together, because the system for 
them both is fundamentally the same, 
except that in the second phase the mate- 
rial faculties will be the most actively 
cultivated, and in the third phase the 
spiritual. 

The system of education will require 
no changes until the fourth phase ; for 
then sexual love intervenes ; it will be well 
therefure to study the second and third 
phases conjointly, and the fourth by it- 
self, 

It would require, not four, but twenty 
chapters at the least, to treat this subject 
properly: for this reason, | cannot even 
promise an abridgment, but only a skel- 
eton, an argument; I shall refer continu- 
ally to the treatise [ Universal Unity} 
which contains the circumstantial details 


S¢ raphins, 


of the education of these three phases of 


childhood in Harmony 


We shall see that moralism has missed 


of all the bases of operations relative to 
these three phases, and in its usual way 
has placed in the rank of vices all the 


springs which nature would employ for | 


the creation of virtues. 

In order to establish that competition 
between instincts and sexes which will 
beget prodigies of industry and of virtue, 
we divide the whole of the higher and 
middle phases of childhood, that is, the 
four tribes of the eymnasians, lyceans, 
seraplins, and cherulins, into two corpo- 
rations according to instinctive propensi- 
tes. These are 

The Littl Hordes, devoted to labors 
which are repugnant to the senses or to 
self-love. 

The Little Bands, devoted to the collee- 


tive luxury, or to the general interests of 


taste and elegance. 

‘These two corporations, by their con- 
trast, give a useful employment to the in- 
stincts which moralisin vainly seeks to 
suppress in either sex, the love for dirt in 
little boys, and the love of ornament in 
little girls. 

In contrasting these tastes, the har- 
monic education conducts both sexes to 
the same end by different routs : 

The little hordes to the beautiful by 
the way of the cood, : 

The little bands to the good by the 
way of the beautiful. 


This method leaves to children their 
option, the liberty which they do not 
enjoy in the actual state, where they 
always attempt to constrain them to the 
same system of manners. Association 
opens to them two contrasted courses, 
favoring the Opposite propensities, for 
‘ele gance and sloveuliness. 


—_—— 


Among children, there are always about 
two-thirds of the boys who ineline to 
filth: they love to grovel in the mud, and 
take delight in handling unclean things ; 
they are surly, fractious, vulgar, adopting 
the slang tone and dialect, fond of noise 
und braving perils, inclement weather, 
and so forth, trom the pure Jove of mis- 
chief. 

‘These children enrol themselves in the 
little hordes, whose business it is to per- 
form, as a point of honor and with cour- 

_age, every repugnant labor which would 
degrade a class of laborers. This corpo- 
ration is a sort of semi-savage legion, 
which contrasts with the refined polite- 
ness of Harmony, only as regards the 
tone and not the sentiments, for it is the 
most ardent in its patriotism. 

‘The other third part of the boys has a 
taste for good manners and for peaceable 
and gentle functions; they enrol them- 
selves in the little bands; and on the 
other hand, there are one-third of the 
girls who have masculine propensities 
and who are called little romps, fond of 
joining in the sports of the boys with 
whom they are not allowed to be familiar ; 
this third part of the girls is enrolled in 
the little hordes. ‘Thus the two corpora- 
tions are composed as follows : 

Little hordes, two-thirds of the boys, 
and one-third of the girls. : 

Little bands, two-thirds of the girls, 
and one-third of the boys. 

Each of the two corps will be subdi- 
vided into three orders, which it will be 
necessary to name: they will adopt for 
the little hordes, three names of the 
billings-gate order, and for the little 
bands, three names of the romantic order, 
so as to contrast In every point these two 
reunions, which are levers of a high 
importance in industrial attraction. 


RE VIEW. 


The Spirit of the Age: or Cuitiiaiiids 
Portraits. By Wituam Hazuirr. 
First American Edition. New York: 
Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
1846. (Sold by Redding & Co., 8 State 
St. Boston.) 


Criticism again! We have almost no 
other sort of literature in this reflective 
age. All our best writers are reviewers ; 
essays upon others’ works preoceupy the 
intellectual energies which glut them- 
selves with too much foreign food to be 
creative, and it has come to such a pass 
that poets and romancers are for the most 
part only eritics in the dress of rhyme or 
parable. ‘The world’s consciousness (the 
once childlike world) seems to have got 
thoroughly awakened, and we present 
the singular spectacle to the angels, if 
any such there may be speculating upon 
us from afar, of an age absorbed entirely 
in the study of itself, and comprehending 
itself apparently about as little as the 
unconscious shepherds and hunters of 
Indeed, 


what Hazlitt says of Byron’s Don Juan, 


Abraham's and ITtsau's time. 


may be said of all our literature: ‘* it is 


a poem written about itself.” 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Wilson, Mrs. Jame- 
}son, and latterly Miss Fuller, are but a 








—_—_——— ee eee -- 





few of the criticism writers who consti- 


tute so much of the ‘* choice reading ”’ of 


the day. 
of critics! always bright, always genial, 


And here is Hazuirr, prince 


always appreciating, conversant with all 
leading minds, yet carried away by none 
and dead to none, hopeful in his leanings, 
interested rather in the minds of a pro- 
gressive and prophetic stamp, yet pleas- 
antly and without cynicism pointing out 
In the 
merely superficial qualities of a fine writ- 


the respective fallacy of each. 


er, no man surpasses him; his style is 
vigorous and clear and full and flowing, 
as if it were ideal talk; he brings his 
subject always to a pwint, wearying the 
reader with but few preliminaries and 


giving him him no chance to lose himself 


in the vague, but always setting the gis/ 
of the matter before him in clear con- 
trast with its appropriate foil or counter- 
type; illustrations, new and timely and 
exquisitely apposite, never fail him; he 
is witty without ever running to mere 
surface ; he says terribly severe things 
in the best humor imaginable ; and what 
is best, he makes his reader love him and 
love the persons he contrasts and criti- 
cizes, and sends him away, if not posi- 


tively enlightened, in the best state of 


With all these 
His 


Shakspeare 


mind to get enlightened. 
taking qualities he lacks not depth. 
insight is justly celebrated. 
is better known to us by his criticism. 
Artists hold his essays upon painting to 
be inestimable. 

These ‘* Contemporary Portraits ”’ 
the painter. 
nal as Carlyle, nor so disdainfully choice 
in his subjects; not so coldly elaborate 


paint 
Not so sovereign an origi- 


nor so great at laying out and arranging 
a matter as Macauley, he occupies a con- 
venient distance between the two, never 
intense and never cold, but always hu- 
man, always strong, and always ready 
with something well worth saying. He 
certainly is very apprehensive, if not very 
profound. He certainly is a good and 


believing friend of Humanity, if not 
He kept the 


best company, that of the advance guard 


an enthusiastic reformer. 
of thinkers in England, of the age before 
this last, and he reflects them all so faith- 
fully, that his book is truly called the 
** Spirit of the Age.”’ 
of his subject, yet never infatuated with 


He is always full 


it; and accordingly his style is just that 
which we can read with the least weari- 
ness ; for your mind finds alternation in 
each successive sentence ; each contains 
a thought, a point, an image, something 
that arrests you as you glance over the 
page. Let us look at some of his sub- 
jects, 

We are 
glad to get so distinct and bold an image 


The first is Jeremy Bentham. 


of this *‘ man of one idea,”’ the philoso- 


pher, if he can be called so, who has so 
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| monopolized and identified his name with 
the watchword of this age, Utility. Mr. 
Hazlitt enters into a rather superfluous 
argument with him to show that caleula- 
tions of mere utility never can be made 
to take the place of every other motive, 
while man is what he is, or as we should 
If this main 
part of the article is rather dry, however, 


say, while he has passions. 


there is point enough to redeem it in the 
following happy illustration with which, 
as usual, he sums all up: 


“ Miracles never cease, to be sure; but they 
are not to be had wholesale, or to order. Mr. 
Owen, who is another of these proprietors and 
patentees of reform, has lately got an American 
savage with him, whom he carries about in great 
triumph and complacency, as an antithesis to 
his New View of Society, and as winding up his 
reasoning to what it mainly wanted, an epigram- 
matie point. 
the Lanark cotton mills really think this natural 
man Will act as a foil to his artificial man? Does 
he for a moment imagine that his Address to the 
higher and middle classes, with all its advantages 
of fiction, makes anything like so interesting a 
romance as Hunter’s Captivity among the North 


{merican Indians ? 


Has he anything to show, 
in all the apparatus of New Lanark and its deso- 
late monotony, to excite the thrill of imagination 
like the blankets made of 


under which the wild wood-rovers bury them- 


wreaths of snow 
selves for weeks in winter! Or the skin of a 
leopard, which our hardy adventurer slew, and 
which served him for great coat and bedding? 
Or the rattle-snake that he found by his side as 
a bed-fellow ? Or his rolling himself into a ball 
to escape from him? Or his suddenly placing 
himself against a tree to avoid being trampled 
to death by the herd of wild buffaloes, that came 
Or his 


huge spiders that prey on blue 


rushing on like the sound of thunder ? 
account of the 
bottles and gilded flies in green pathless forests ; 
or of the Pacific Ocean, that the natives look 
upon as the gulf that parts time from eternity, 
and that is to waft them to the spirits of their 
fathers? After all this, Mr. Hunter must find 


} 


Mr. Owen and his parallelograms trite and flat, 


and will, we suspect, take an opportunity to 


escape from them! - 


But do not, reader, with this dead- 


level, artificial, utilitarian Communism, 


confound Association, which is quite 


another thing; which does ** make suffi- 
cient allowance for the varieties of human 
nature and the caprices and irregularities 
of the human will;”’ which does ** allow 
for the wind,’ and does not ** consider 
man as a logical animal.’’ 

Of Mr. Bentham’s involved and intri- 
cate style of writing, he says: 


“ He might wrap up high treason in one of his 
inextricable periods, and it would never find its 
way into Westminster Hall. 
Manuscript author—he writes a cipher-hand, 
which the vulgar have no key to. The con- 
struction of his sentences is a curious frame- 
work with pegs and hooks to hang his thoughts 
upon, for his own use and guidance, but almost 
out of the reach of every body else. It isa 
barbarous philosophical jargon, with all the repe- 
titions, parentheses, formalities, uncouth nomen- 


| clature, and verbiage of law-Latin; and what 


Does the benevolent visionary of 


He is a kind of 
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makes it worse, it is not mere verbiage, but has 





'a great deal of acuteness and meaning in it, 


which you would be glad to pick out if you 
could. In short, Mr. Bentham writes as if he 
was allowed but a single sentence to express 
his whole view of a subject in, and as if, should 
he omit a single circumstance or step of the 
argument, it would be lost to the world forever, 
like an estate by a flaw in the title-deeds. This 
is Over-rating the importance of our own dis- 
coveries, and mistaking the nature and object of 
language altogether. Mr. Bentham has acquired 
this disability —it is not natural to him.” 


We take the following from the con- 
cluding paragraph: the sentence which 
we have italicized is profoundly true, and 
admirably illustrates the well-known prin- 
ciple of the contact of extremes. 


“ Mr. Bentham, in private life, is an amiable 
and exemplary character. He is a little roman- 
tic, or so; and has dissipated part of a handsome 
fortune in practical speculations. He lends an 
ear to plausible projectors, and, if he cannot 
prove them to be wrong in their premises or 
their conclusions, thinks himself bound in reason 
to stake his money on the venture. Strict lo- 
gicians are licensed visionaries. * * * * * Mr. 
Bentham relieves his mind sometimes, after the 
fatigue of study, by playing on a fine old organ, 
and has a relish for Hogarth’s prints. He turns 
wooden utensils in a lathe for exercise, and fan- 
cies he can turn men in the same manner. He 
has no great fondness for poetry, and can hardly 
extract a moral out of Shakspeare. His house 
is warmed and lighted by steam. He is one of 
those who prefer the artificial to the natural in 
most things, and think the mind of man omnipo- 
tent. He has a great contempt for out-of-door 
prospects, for green fields and trees, and is for 
referring every thing to Utility. There is a 
little narrowness in this; for if all the sources 
of satisfaction are taken away, what is to be- 
come of utility itself?” 


The next paper is about the celebrated 
author of Political Justice, and of those 
noble novels Caleb Williams and St. Leon, 
Witiram Gopwiy. 

“The fault of Mr. Godwin’s philosophy, m 
one word, was too much ambition —“ by that 
sin fell the angels!” He conceived too nobly 
of his fellows (the most unpardonable crime 
against them, for there is nothing that annoys 
our self-love so much as being complimented on 
imaginary achievements, to which we are wholly 
unequal)—he raised the standard of morality 
above the reach of humanity, and by directing 
virtue to the most airy and romantic heights, 
made her path dangerous, solitary, and imprac- 
The author of the Political Justice 
took abstract reason for the rule of conduct, and 
abstract good for its end. He places the human 
mind on an elevation, from which it commands 


ticable. 


| a view of the whole line of moral consequences ; 
and requires it to conform its acts to the larger 
and more enlightened conscience which it has 
He absolves man from the gross 
and narrow ties of sense, custom, authority, 


thus acquired. 


private and local attachment, in order that he 
may devote himself to the boundless pursuit of 
universal benevolence. Mr. Godwin gives no 
quarter to the amiable weaknesses of our na- 
ture, nor does he stoop to avail himself of the 


supplementary aids of an imperfect virtue.” 
Hlere was a man, not so much of one 
idea, as of one grand passion; a man in 





a i 
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whom what Fourier calls the passion of 


Unityism predominated. Enthusiasm for 
the universal made him, like his glorious 
son-in law, the poet Shelley, a prophet 
and forerunner of that revelation of So- 
cial Science, which was to give stability 
and clearness to these dreams of a pro- 
found moral instinct. His conception 
was high and glorious. He would have 
man ‘‘always the hero of dyty.’’— 
‘* Every man was to be a Regulus, a Cod- 
rus, a Cato, ora Brutus—every woman 
a Mother of the Gracchi.’? The aim, 
the instinct here was right, but in his 
philosophy of such a grand life, in his 
maxim, reason without passion, he over- 
looked the facts of human nature. Had 
he only lived to see the laws of Passional 
Harmony unfolded! Mr. Hazlitt defends 
Godwin from the charge of having tram- 
pled on the common feelings and preju- 
dices of mankind, by these two striking 
illustrations : 


“We may not be able to launch the bark of 


our affections on the ocean-tide of humanity, 
we may be forced to paddle along its shores, or 
shelter in its creeks and rivulets: but we have 
no right to reproach the bold and adventurous 
pilot, who dared us to tempt the uncertain abyss, 
with our own want of courage or of skill, « 
with the jealousies and impatience, which deter 
us from undertaking, or might prevent us from 
accomplishing the voyage ! ” 

“To break the force of the vulgar objections 
and outcry that have been raised against the 
Modern Philosophy, as if it were a new and 
monstrous birth in morals, it may be worth no- 
ticing, that volumes of sermons have been 
written to excuse the founder of Christianity for 
not including friendship and private affection 
among its golden rules, but rather excluding 
them.” 


To Godwin he offsets Sir James Mack- 
intosh ; and in his interest in moral and 
political philosophers, in men who have 
** scared up’’ new ideas about the pro- 
gress of the race, he does not omit the 
unique Malthus, with his bug-bear of 
Population. He ingeniously aceounts for 
the origin of the theory in the mind of 


its author (who, by the way, was not 


Malthus, but a Scotchman by the name of 


Wallace,) by supposing that it was writ- 
ten at first as a mere literary freak, 
sporting with paradox, and that the grain 


of truth there was in it surprised him in-| 


to a more serious consideration and grad- 
ually took possession of his whole field of 
vision. Hazlitt is not as kind to this as 
to the other crotchets, for it has in it no 
element of progress. In the following he 
declares himself no Tory : 


“The period at which Mr. Malthus came for- 
ward teemed with answers to Modern Philoso- 
phy, with antidotes to liberty and humanity, 
with abusive histories of the Greek and Roman 
republics, with fulsome panegyrics on the Ro- 
man Emperors, (at the very time when we were 
reviling Buonaparte for his strides to universal 
empire,) with the slime and offal of desperate 


‘civility —and we cannot but continue the Essay 
as one of the poisonous ingredients thrown into 
the caldron of Legitimacy ‘to make it thick and 
slab.’”’ 


Besides these now less talked of nota- 
bilities, we meet in this book all the fore- 
most poets, reviewers, political writers, 
and so forth, who have just departed or 
who yet linger on the literary stage in 
England. There is not time, nor is 
there need, to follow him through these, 
for they are more in every body’s mouth 
and every body's book. Suffice it to say, 
that Mr. Hazlitt does not give you a mere 
superficial literary criticism of them, but 


he gives in each instance the net result of 


the man and of his thinking. These men 


constitute the highest reach and aspira- 


tion of civilization in the most civilized of 


nations. The faithful critic collects 
from them his ‘‘ Spirit of the Age,’’ and 
shows you what it all amounted to. To 
one who studies the progress of society 
by the light of positive ideas and hopes, 
who, seeing that civilization and moral- 
ism travel always in a vicious fatal circle, 
that simplistic ideas of Reason or Utility 
raise false promises which bring all ideals 
finally into discredit, that the poet's as- 
pirations only remind us of the contrast 
of the actual which they do not help us 
to escape, still believes that there is a true 
and normal condition of Humanity whose 
laws may be and have been discovered, a 
Science of Society whose full noon-day 
light shall ere long supersede these vis- 
ionary auroral indications, — this matter 
suggests many reflections, which we need 
not make especially here, since they have 
occupied all our columns, as indeed they 
might profitably occupy all the columns 
of the thousand sheets which are daily 
issued from the public presses of our 
land. 


The Whig Almanac and United States 
Register for 1847. New York: Gree- 
ley and McElrath. 

This is a jewel of an Almanac. Even 
the democrat will bear with its strong 
whig doctrines, for the sake of the copi- 
ous statistical and political information 


with which it is crowded. It cannot fail 


to circulate widely and to be highly pop- 
ular. We copy from the last page a 
piquant illustration of a ‘*new way to 
pay old debts.”’ 


A Pecuniarty Ricw Corresponp- 
ence. We publish the following as an 
illustration of the philosophy of letter- 
writing. Major MeUalla, it will be seen, 
IS positive, pointed, and sententious. — 
Captain Tobin is candid, discursive, and 
didactic. The whole, if not trenching on 
the sublime, belongs at least to the ‘* beau- 
tiful.’ 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ) 

2d Auditor’s Office, July 31, 1846. § 
Sir: You are charged on the books of this 
Office with $1,525, the value of the clothing and 
blankets furnished for the use of your Company, 





and for which you will be held accountable, In 
order to relieve yourself from this accountability, 
you will enter on your first Muster Roll all arti. 
cles of clothing and blankets issued to the men 
under your command, and request the Paymas- 
ter to deduct the several amounts from their 
first payment. 

You are also held responsible for the camp 
and garrison equipage received for your Compa- 
ny, until turned over to a U. S. Quartermaster. 

7 I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
JNO. M. MeCALLA, 2d Auditor. 
Capt. G. H. Torin, ? 
Washington Regt. La. Vol. § 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

2d Auditor’s Office, Aug. 8, 1846, § 
Sir: By a decision of the Hon. the Secretary 
of War, each soldier under your command is 
entitled to six months’ clothing, to the amount 
of S21; all over that they are to be charged 
with. ‘There will be other charges of which 
you will be informed by this Office. You will 
please consider this letter your guide, in addition 
to the one you received from me on the 31st ult. 

\ ery respectfully, 
JNO. M. MceCALLA, 2d Auditor, 
Capt. G. H. Tosi, La. Vol. 


New Orveans, Sept. 17, 1846. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of two favors from you, one dated 31st 
July, the other 8th August. I can only answer 
by a yarn, 

A countryman of mine was once indulging in 
the very intellectual occupation of sucking fresh 
eggs raw and wnlieg:3 a newspaper. By some 
mischance he contrived to bolt a live chicken. 
The poor bird chirruped as it went down his 
throat, and he very polite ly observed —“ By the 
powers, my friend, you spoke too late.” 

I can only say, sir, that your favors have 
reached me too late They have been chasing 
me through the Mexican Post Offices ; that is, 
to express myself more clearly, when I received 
them, they (the letters) were down in Mexico 
and | was up here, and when I didn’t receive 
them, they were up here and I was there. 

The fact is that most of my men have been 
paid off, and are now scattered to the four quar- 
ters of the globe. They were mostly sailors as 
I was myself. From them (if there be charges) 
nothing can be expected. The camp and garri- 
son equipage has been turned over to the proper 
officers, with the exception of sundry axes 
sinashed and placed hors du combat in chopping 
down those amiable chapporals on the banks of 
the Rio Grande. I except, also, the camp ket- 
tles and pans—many of which were used in 
roasting, boiling, stewing, and frying our pork 
and beans, bacon and fresh beef, not to speak of 
the slow venison, which some were ill-natured 
enough to call Mexican beef (may the Lord for- 
give them.) 

For my own responsibility in the matter, I 
regret, (more on uncle Sam's account than on 
my own,) that I am not worth a Continental 
dime. I have been not only paid, but I believe 
overpaid, by about $40. My conscience com- 
pelled me to remonstrate with the Paymasters, 
but they assured me that they made no mistakes 
(Bank Tellers sometimes say the same.) I 
considered their feelings and indulged them. 
Ilowever, I made a good use of the money. I 
gave it to the sick and unpaid soldiers. 

Most of the other Captains are in the same 
fix with myself (barring the overpay) about re- 
sponsibility, and refer to my epistle as an an- 
swer. 

If you have any farther communication for 
me, please direct to the care of Major General 
John L. Lewis, N. O. LIseldom go to the Post 
Oilice, because I have nobody to correspond 
with, and yet lam not the man who never had 
father nor mother, but was “ won in a raffle.” 

\ ery respe etfully. 
G. H. TOBLN, Capt. Co. D. 
Washington Regt. La. Volunteers. 
Joun M. McCartra, 2d Auditor. 


P.S. I don’t know whether to sign myself 
Captain, ex-Captain, or late Captain. l was a 
Captain.” 


The right to live implies a right to all 
that is indispensible to the maintenance of 
life. The author of the universe has not 
placed man in a worse condition than an- 
nals, 





MUSICAL REVIEW. _ 


THE PROSPECTS FOR THE SEASON, 

From present signs, the lovers of mu- 
sic, of whatever grade, in New York and 
in Boston, will have as much this winter 
as they can attend io. The weight of public 
favor leans more and more to the good, to 
music which has style and character, to 
works of genuine art, by which our life 
is deepened. ‘To expect this to be ac- 
tually popular, while society 18 80 constl- 
tuted as to doom the great majority to ig- 
norance and vulgarity, would be superla- 
tively simple. But we deem it a blessing 
and a bow of promise for the race that 
real music can find any audience, for it 
wakes an aspiration, if only in the few, 
which will not sleep until all this 


is 
changed. Music is a luxury, no doubt; 
but shame on him who takes it merely as 
such, however refined, select, and chaste 


his enjoyment of it may be! 


He does not 
enter into the heart and soul of it, if he 
does not also feel that Music is a great 
reformer, that it is the voice of the inmost 
heart of wronged Ilumanity chanting the 
greatday of its redemption, the day when 
universal unity shall reign and Society 
and Industry and Life in all its spheres be 
If this be 


Handel, and Mozart have lived for nothing. 


music. not true, Beethoven, 
Music, to be sure, does not distinetly say 
this, for she does not deal with thoughts, 
but something deeper; she has oped the 
springs of such a sentiment in every breast 
into whose depths her voice has sunk. 
Leaving the mass of medley song-sing- 
ing concerts, which come as re gularly in 
winter as birds and grass-hoppers in sum- 
of the 


which 


mer, we will notice some more 


significant performances are in 


store for us. 


In Boston already the Opera takes the 


lead ; that is, the clever little troupe of 


At the Bos- 
ton Theatre, (the Odeon that was,) they 


the Seguins, and so forth. 


are delighting people with Donizetti's 
comic Don Pasquale, and the Brasseur d& 
Preston (Brewer of Preston) by Adolph 
Adam ; — light and pleasant things, pre- 
senting in the principal parts the singular 
of 
Tenor and two Basses, without any Alto. 


combination of voices a Soprano, a 
Indeed this is the whole of Don Pasquale; 


the other has some striking choruses. 
Both of these are made exceedingly comic 
by the excellent acting, as well as the 
satisfactory bass voice of Mr. Seguin. 
first, like all of Doni- 


zetti’s, does very well for once or twice, 


} 
Le 


The music of t 
but is of that sugary sweetness which is 
not most sure to sweeten the temper or 
tranquillize the mind, because great pas- 
find Adolph 


Adam’s music is more piquant and bril- 


sions no sphere in it. 


liant, and more fresh, and altogether the | 
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rilliant thing. 
thankful for so much. 


Brasseur isa b 
But what is it to 
Don Juan, or Fidelio, or the Freyschulz, 


which doubtless will come in good time, if 


not this season’ What more there may 


The 


Howard Atheneum also has risen from its 


be in preparation we kuow not. 


ashes and will have operas ere long. 

For graver, grander Oratorios and Sa- 
cred choruses we have the faithful Handel 
and Haydn Society, as usual. They be- 
gin with the Creation, childlike, cheerful 
Haydn's greatest and most characteristic 
work, and heard now long enough in Bos- 
ton to be appreciated. Stately Handel, no 
doubt, will come on in turn, and Christmas 
week be made more holy by the audible 


presence of that everlasting monument of 


sounds which he has built to Humanity's 
great hope of its Messiah, music of the 
most universal stamp yet written. Samp- 
son too we hope to hear, and Spohr’s 
Last 
Paul. 


New York, with possibly superior effect, 


Judament and Mendelssohn's Sé. 


These things are also given in 


by the Institute, the Sacred Musie Soci- 
ety, and so forth. 

For grand choral musie of a more sec- 
ular and descriptive kind, they have had 
New York the 


certainly a most rare treat. 


in Seasons of Haydn, 
And in Bos- 
ton we are glad to see announced on the 
part of Messrs. Maeder and Blessner an 
intention of bringing out the Ode Sym- 
phony by Felicien David, the Desert, so 
popular last winter in New York. We 
trust these enterprising artists will be se- 


cured against loss in so expensive an un- 


dertaking, and that the good people of 


Boston will have an opportunity of hear- 
ing one of the most original and perfect 
pieces of descriptive music ever produced 
since Haydn's Seasons and Beethoven's 
Pastorale, though in freshness it is by no 
means equal to the former, nor in depth 
at all to be compared with the latter. 
The Boston Academy, dislodged from 


Let us be 


the Odeon, have made wise choice of the | 


Melodeon for their most laudable and to) 


a great degree successful attempts to el- 
evate the public taste by the grand Sym- 
phonies of Beethoven, Haydn, and the 


| 


other masters. With all the necessary im- | 


perfections of their orchestra, they deserve 


great credit and the sincere 


those who owe to them their only knowl- 


edge (knowledge how inestimable!) of 
We hear} 


that some of the well-meant criticisms of 


these sublime productions. 


one of our correspondents on their per- 
formances last year were taken quite too 
seriously by the Academy. 


thanks of 
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aged, and whose downfall we should re- 
gard as a most irreparable loss to the mu- 
sical treasures of Boston. In New York 
the Philharmonie Society, who have by far 
the most perfect orchestra in the country, 
have already announced a similar course 
of concerts. Mr. Loder, one of their 
leaders, has also raised an orchestra of 
his own, which under his admirable drill- 
ing, and the constant requisition for their 
services, must become decidedly superior. 

But nothing gives us so great pleasure 
as to be able to announce that the Har- 
vard Musical Association have again ac- 
cepted the kind offer of Mr. Chickering’s 
rooms and engaged a competent quartette 
of Artists to resume their admirable 
Chamber Concerts. The very quintes- 
sence of music will this be, the Quatuors 
and Trios of Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, 
Spohr, and so forth, played by artists, and 
heard by the most select and appreciating 
audience to be found in Boston. In the 
course of these concerts, besides Mr. 
Lange and Mr. William Mason, pianists 
from New York are expected to take part, 
as Mr. Perabeau and Mr. Scharfenberg. 

Sivori, the pupil of Paganini, has come, 
they say, to eclipse Ole Bull and Vieux- 
temps. Burke also is on hand. De 
Meyer has found even warmer welcome 
than before in New York, and probably 
by the time this has gone to press will 
have redeemed his last year’s pledge in 
Boston. But to the Pianists we shall be- 
fore long devote a special article, and to 
the singers also. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the Inborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


OBJECTIONS TO ASSOCLATION.—NO. VILL. 
(Cencluded from p. 287.) 


Ill. Reuicion. It is objected finally 
to Association, that in it there can be no 
religious union. Is there any out of it? 
Do not charge upon a new system of 
society the possibility of a fault of which 





‘the old stands so notoriously convicted. 
t 


We inserted | 


‘.- 5 . | 
the criticisms because we felt them to be | 
so long as there is disunity in every thing 


true, and beeause we thought true criti- 


cism, given in good faith, to be a work of 


real friendship, and not from any opposi- 
tion to the Academy, whose labors we 
have always recommended and encour- 


The most the Church has ever done has 
been to suggest and keep alive the idea 
of union in men’s minds ; but real union 
there has never been, except one, that of 
the Roman hierachy, which was intolera- 
ble. Soeiety cannot be united in religion, 


else ; — and disunity is the very law and 
foundation of society as at present consti- 
tuted ; separation and competition of in- 


_terests are the very essence of civilization, 
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which all the ardent ministrations of the | union! 


best prevailing philosophy, morality, and 
religious creeds of every hue can never 
to 
divided against itself.’’ 


make be other than a ‘** kingdom 

Says the reviewer: ‘* Amid interests 
so involved, where hundreds are brought 
so closely together, a powerful religious 
influence to 
ny. But here 


sects and some of no sect, brought to- 


is indispensable harmo- 


will be persons of all 


gether ; and churches will be built, if at 
all, by those who have not any common 
religious faith.’’ ‘l'o this it may be said: 
If they are persons really and sincerely 
it is not likely that 
they will peril their sectarianism by such 


of different sects, 


company ; or if they do, what do they 


less in the great church-going world 
to-day’ Each sect is gathered round 


its altar on the Sunday, for some hours, 
and all the rest of the time its members 
mingle in the confused throng of busy 
mammon-worshippers, who have no other 
faith in common but the alinighty dollar. 
Their religious little 
Way; it is a union in the speculative, 
the formal part of life, and not at all in 
the practical ; in the appendages, and not 
at all in the substance. 


union goes but a 


It does not keep 
them from quarelling, undermining and 
all the week. 
They part at the church door to forget 


outbidding one-another 
their prayers and hum ‘the devil take 
the hindmost.”’ Nay, they do not even 
wait for that, but sit in their pews too proud 
that they are distinct from poorer neigh- 
bors, and thanking God in their hearts 
‘*that they are not as other /rethren are.”’ 
Indeed, what is this union but a sort of 
formal apology to God and their own 
conscience for being, as they too well 
know, not at all united? Having made a 
as they think, 
for the cast-off object of their first vows, 


‘* handsome provision,” 


by building a church and going to it once 
a week, men think they can then dally 
without shame with their kept mistress, 
the world. A religious influence indis- 


pensable to harmony! and yet caste, and 


competition, and dissembling and utter | 


unconcern for one another where these 
influences do exist! Surely, in Associa- 
tion it can be no worse. ‘There men are 
supposed to be united in interests, to have 
guaranteed to one another rights and edu- 
tion, to have concentrated all the wisdom, 
all the parental sentiment, all the talents, 
strength and means of a great variety of 
characters for the benefit of each indi- 
vidual, whether woman, man, or child, 
whether poor and ignorant before, or rich 
and cherished. ‘There the labor is sup- 
posed so organized that each by doing 
the thing he loves does best for all, and 
in striving to excel the others only helps 
the whole. Would union in these other 


things enhance the difficulty of religious 


R. 


Will men who have been so 





occupied find it harder than others to 


unite in worship? will they have no 
prayer, no thanksgiving in common? Is 


a whole week of harmony, of practically 
acknowledged brotherhood, a poorer pre- 
paration for the Sabbath, than a week of 
duplicity and cheating and such ‘* evi dis- 
cord *’ as goes on now! 

But what is there necessarily to hinder 
all those religious means and observances 
in Association, which exist any where 
else ? — all, except it be religious tyranny, 
to which we suppose our Oberlin reviewer 
feels a due share of aversion. Certainly, 
there will be liberty of conscience ; cer- 
tainly the Bible will not be interdicted, 
the preacher will be free to come and go, 
and each may worship God after his own 
heart and manner. Suppose that sects 
should still exist, denying themselves the 
blessing of each other’s modicum of truth 
as strongly as ever, — what is there to 
prevent those of a like mind from com- 
bining, from betaking themselves to their | 
distinctive churches in civilization, if the 
Association stands still an anomaly in the 


midst of that; or from combining with 


their sympathizers in the neighboring 
Phalanxes, so as to make out each a 
goodly number for the Sabbath? Then 


they will save their old religion, and have 
a fraternal, practically Christian week of 
it, besides. Will this living and work- 
ing together in close bonds of harmony, 


Will it suffer per- 
haps by the exposure? 


peril their religion? 
Then alas for 


such religion! 


whatever will most speed- 
ily melt it away, is certainly a good 
thing. 

This is but a superficial and common- 
sense answer to a superficial objection ; 
all the answer in fact that it required. 
But Associationists have always taken a 
deeper view of the subject. It cannot be 
said by those who have fairly read their 
writings, that *‘ they have no conception 
of the nature of religion,’’ that there is a. 
‘*marvellous indefiniteness *’ in them on 
this point. To be sure, no special form 
of religion is required to make a man an 
Associationist as such, any more than 
there is to make a man a good Whig or 
But 


there are those, who have studied and 


Democrat. among Associationists 
earnestly studied the religious aspects of 
the matter. Among Associationists there 
are religious persons who have actually 
been led to look to such an organization of 
society, as their only hope of realizing 
the promised unity of the Church, and 
the communion of all souls. The great 
idea of the Church, the deep prayer of 
their soul, they see defeated by our 
actual society; with all that has been 


done and said by pious and good men, 


they see that there are insuperable obsta- 
{cles to anything like Christian unity 











among men. Many are forced to confess 
the fact, and be resigned to it, that it is 
the law of the human intellect that its 
perceptions shall be various in various 
individuals, and that unity in opinion, to 
say the least, is a thing impossible, and 
which the author of all souls does not 
call for. But every ofher unity, as unity 
of interests and consequently of purposes 
and feelings, society in every fibre of its 
What 
hope then is there left in civilization? 


The unity which the Church does try to 


present structure utterly forbids. 


keep up is one which should not be in the 
nature of things; there should not be 
unity of mere opinions; while on the 
other hand, the unity which should be 
and might be, the unity of sentiment and 
interest, society precludes by all its insti- 
tutions, which the Church upholds. 

Ilow will it be in Association, in the 
Combined Order, where there is social 
justice in the material interests of life? 
We do not speak for all Associationists, 
who may or may not have reflected on 
the matter, hecause we would not hold 
others responsible for our own imperfect 
speculations on a theme of such great 
moment. Accordingly we do not venture 
to predict what form the religious senti- 
itself in a divine 
But we believe the 
religious sentiment to be the deepest in 


ment will create unto 


order of society. 


man and the secret, if not always the 
consciously recognized, spring of all his 
which 
We believe it, 


affections, aspirations, impulses 
have any good in them. 
in a word, to be the soul of that great 
principle which Founer calls Arrrac- 
Trion, and that so much love of God as 
there is in a man, only so much life is 
fact left in him. We believe 
that the relation of man to God, like ali 


there in 
his other relations, demands to be ex- 
pressed, and that it has found expression 
in its fulness only in the person of Christ. 
We belteve that Christianity demands Asso- 
ciation; that its new wine bursts the old 
The fact 
that they are not burst already, that soci- 


bottles and must have new. 
ety has not taken on new forms, — forms 
significant of and conducive to the senti- 
ment of universal Love to Man, — but 
that it still 


with only superficial modifications, from 


retains the forms inherited, 


times of purely military law, is only so 
much proof that society is not yet Chris- 
tianized ; that it only pretends or fancies 
itself to the 
that Christianity thus far is practically a 
failure. But it will not continue a fail- 


have received new wine; 


ure, for it is of God, and God through it 
will remove the obstacles to its course ; 
and those obstacles are all summed up 
in the one fact of an incoherent system of 
society based on antagonism of ivterests 
and isolation of families, which is not the 
true furm of the affections and passions 











of men harmoniously developed. Love | 


demands unity of interests and associa- 
tion of families. 


again, demands Association. 


Christianity, we say 
And this 
is our answer to those who say: ‘* You 


seek to reform mankind and bring about 


the Millennium by your human method of 


Association, instead of trusting to God’s 
own instrumentalities through Christ.” 
Our position is just the reverse of this. 
up the 
rival reformer to Christianity ; it is Chris- 
tianity which is now calling for Associa- 


Association does not set itself 


tion. Christianity having become a liv- 
ing thing in the heart of the race, must 
now have hands and feet; it must create 
As 
God created man in his own image when 
he breathed the breath of life into him, 


so must Society, the collective Man, be 


to itself a body after its own image. 


moulded to the same image before it can 
be truly recipient of Christianity which is 
the 
kingdom of Heaven upon earth. He 
. ee internally, he 


spake to the 


its soul. Christ came to establish 
commenced 
rt and conscience, he 
raised up armies of martyrs and self- 
sacrificing, humble heroes, who abstained 
from evil, sought their good in the good 
of others, and were contented with God's 
promises of better days for Humanity, 
without demanding the immediate fruition 


in themselves. So only could the divine 


movement of regenerating love begin: 
sv must all true reforms begin. But 


having begun, having got themselves ef.- 
fectually planted like good seeds in the 
secret soul and of 


conscience an age, 


then they demand a corresponding owf- 


ward movement, a regeneration of the 
form and frame-work of society. A per- 
fect soul demands a perfect body. And 


to this point now the spirit of Christianity 
moving in the depths of society has at 
the 
frame-work of society no longer answer- 


length arrived; it finds materia] 
ing its end; it meets resistance in the 
whole machinery of production by which 
man secures his daily food and comforts ; 
it finds its heavenly suggestions, welcome 
as they may be to the heart, continually 
postponed and contradicted by business 
necessities, intrinsic to the general sys- 
tem; it finds the forms of life, the insti- 
tutions of society all foreign to itself, the 
hardened bone and grizzle of an elder 
life, of which the spirit was far different 
from its own of love. It preaches love 


and union on the Sabbath, but all the 
war with one another for the 
to 

they earry 
God, 


respecter of persons,” 


week men 


very clothes they wear church, 


the 
‘* who is 


and even there dis- 


tinctions which not a 


And 


is not 


never made. 
can it be otherwise, while labor 
organized and competition is the law? 
Most certainly iteannot. Society makes 


hecessary what Love pronounces wrong ; 
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society’s stern Must continually puts aside | 


the Christian Ought. And therefore the 
next step for Christianity is, to reorganize 
society, to establish just relations in the 
sphere of Industry, in order that man’s 
first necessities may be in harmony with 
his duties, and that pure sentiments when 
spoken may not have to take the lie from 
the dull world which really has not lib- 
erty to heed them, if it would. Imagine 
a race regenerated and entirely imbued 
with Christian principles: and do you 
not at the same time imagine all the eus- 
toms and institutions of society changed? 
Could 
perism, slavery, whether of iron chains, 
of 


Before the race can be regenerated, these 


such things as starvation, 


pau- 


or hired wages, be imagined then? 
must disappear; their causes must be 
removed ; fur this not done pronounces 
illusion and a 
That which 


wrought the miracles of old, that which 


Christ’s pure gospel an 


failure. This will be done. 
inspired the sacred writers and which 
tamed the heathen, is now, in continua- 
tion and completion of its great work, 
revealing to us the science of the true 
social order, which shall ere long rise 


in complete majesty and harmony and 


beautv, beneath the crumbling, cast-off 


mould and fixtures of an order obsolete 

sv far as truth and love and Christ have 
any real prevalence. 

Such is the relation of Association to 

In the 

] 


of the times towards 


Christianity. mighty movement 


Association (and it 
is no less mighty because not all seen on 
the surface) Christianity is creating for 
itself the material conditions to its own 


moulding 


universal triumph, a body which 
it may flow into and animate, making 
beautiful the face of Humanity, and turn- 


ing the whole life of society into a music 


acceptable to the Lord. This done, 
there will soon be religious union. <As- 
sociationists all entertain at least ene 


common faith: they are united about the 
paramount importance of a practical reli- 
they believe in the Christian Uife. 


lourier’s 


ion | 


solution of the religious pro- 


blem, though we do not take him in this 
matter as a guide, was this: 
Unity in Worship; Variety in Doctrine. 
The maxim is profound, and must be the 
motto to any Wise attempt at unity at all. 
In worship all men can anite, if love and 


harmony become their rule of life; for in 


» ‘ | 
these they will Jeel God, however they | 


may theorize about his nature, or in what- 


ever formula they may construe him and | 


their relation to him to their understand- 
ing. The whole tendency of Feeling is 
to unity; hence music is its best expres- 
sion, which is a unitary language under- 
stood by all; while words stand more for 
thoughts which differ in different minds 
about the same thing, and which repre- 


sent the element of variety. 


| exercised. 
practicability of Industrial Association 


All can| Phalaax. 
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unite in worship, which is an act of feel- 
ing, from the heart; and as to doctrines 
or the theory of this feeling, there will 
necessarily be as many shades of variety, 
distributed in a harmonious series, as 
there will be industrial tastes or shades of 
Identity of opinion in any 
number will constitute a special group or 
lesser church, and these will all harmo- 
nize under the all-embracing dome of the 
one unitary church which shall be based 
“In my 
Father’s house are many mansions.” 


character. 


on unity of spirit and of life. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

We insert the following extract of a 
letter from a whole-souled friend of 
Association in the interior of Pennsylva- 
nia, to whose liberality and zeal the 
movement has already been greatly in- 
Courage, brother! The work 
is going on, deep, strong, unconquerable. 
We aim at no sudden excitements. Our 
power is not to be estimated by the num- 


debted. 


ber of visible adherents to our cause. A 
few devoted men are sufficient to shake 
the corrupt and corrupting institutions of 
We shall triumph by 
Already our views are taking 


modern society. 
the truth. 


strong hold of the public mind. Every 
dav brings us tidings of progress. Deep 


convictions in regard to the falseness of 
the present social orgauization are spread- 
ing, and all the tendencies of the age 
conspire to prepare for the establishment 
of united interests and attractive indus- 
try. We in no haste. The 
true God calls on his servants to work 


need be 
with patience and bide their time. 


‘* The Harbinger must be sustained, 
its loss would be irreparable ; I hope the 
friends of Association every where will 
send in their contributions without delay 
to sustain you through Volume Fourth. 
Please place me in your books as good 
for Fifty Dellars—I1 will send you the 
Will not the Har- 
binger announce from time to time the 
condition of its treasury until the requi- 
site sum is made up; I do believe that 
friends would come forward at once to 


money in a few days. 


your aid did they but know the pressing 


necessity under which you are laboring. 
All, I feel sure, will contribute some- 
thing, from one dollar upwards aecording 
to their ability. 

‘It is hoped that the friends of Associa- 
tion will awake to renewed and more ef- 
ficient exertion than they have heretofore 
It is time that the utility and 


should be no longer a matter of theory 
only, but a palpable and clearly demon- 
strated fact. [t seems to me that there is 
nothing but pecuniary 


now wanting 


‘means te form, as you intimate, a model 


Though to dispose of these 





; 
. 
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means and to organize and harmonize a 
Parent Society | am aware would require 
a mind and talents of the very highest or- 


der. There is nothing however to fear on 


this score. 
adopted to spread a knowledge of the 
doctrines of Asssociation among the mas- 
ses, by giving public lectures, undoubted- 
ly the best and most efficient means that 
can be commanded, will tend shortly to 
initiate and render plastic individuals 
sufficient in number who will be ready 
to go into Association, if in fact there is 
any lack of this material, to found a 
model Phalanx.”’ 


Association 1N Ono. A correspond- 


ent of the New York Tribune, writing 


from Centreville, Ohio, under date of 


September 29, 1846, says: 


‘*The Association cause has some 
friends here. I have heard of a number 
who express opinions favorable to it. 
Whether they are the kind of people who 
are suited to the transition movement | 
know not. The progress made by the 
Trumbull Phalanx is doing great good. 
People begin to say, ‘If they can hang 
together under such bad circumstances 
for so long a time, and no difficulties oc- 
eur, what must we hope for now that 
they are pecuniarily independent? * — 
You have heard, I presume, that the 
Pittsburghers have made money enough 
to make that Associatian independent. 1 
may be over-sanguine, but I feel confident 
of their complete success. I fear our 
Fastern friends have not sufficient faith 
in our efforts. Well, | trust we may dis- 
appoint them. The Trumbull, so far as 
means amount to anything, stands first of 
any Phalanx in the United States, and as 
to harmony among the members, I ean 
only say that there has been no difficulty 
yet. Yours, truly, ee 


D> The peasants of Jura, in Switzer- 
land, seeing that a kind of cheese, which 
is highly esteemed, called Gruyere, could 


not be made from the milk collected by a 


single family, unite and carry each day 
their milk to a common dairy, where 
notes are kept, by notches on a stick, of 
the quantity furnished by each family ; 
and from the collection of these small 
quantities of milk, a 

made at a small expense. 


large cheese is 
We have here 
an example, on a small scale, of volun- 
tary association, with the preservation of 
individual property and interests. 

How is it that our Age, with its high 
pretensions to economy, has not thought 
of developing these little germs of Asso- 
ciation, the source of all economy, and of 
forming a complete system of them, em- 
bracing the whole of the seven branches 
of Industry which oceupy the labors of 
man?t namely: 1. Household 
2. Agricultural Labor; 3. 
ing Labor; 4. 


Labor ; 
Manufactur- 
Commerce ; 5. Teaching ; 
6. Study and application of the sciences. 
7. Study and application of the fine 


‘The means you have recently | 


ster’s remarks on ‘‘ Employment,’ says: | 
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arts, — branches of industry which should 
be exercised and prosecuted jointly in the 
largest possible union. 


icp A letter from that distinguished 
expositor of the science of Association, 
Huon Donerty, Esq. of London, togeth- 
er with the prospectus of an organization, 


just formed in that city, for the study of 


the social problem, has been crowded out, 
but will appear next week. 


EmpitoyMent. The Editor of the 


Tropic, in commenting on Daniel Web- 


‘* The sentiment of Mr. Webster which 
has drawn from us these remarks, is ex- 


pressed with a power, terseness and elo- | 


quence which is 


peculiarly Websterian. 
Let the working 


men read, reflect, and 
ponder upon its truth, its power and 
beauty, and then decide who is their 
friend. They will not be long in coming 


to the conclusion, that this Warg senti- | 


ment is the true political 

make a nation of freemen 
and happy. Spread the 
to the remotest bounds of the land, ‘ em- 
ployment will make the people happy.’ ”’ 


economy to 
prosperous 


We have already copied and endorsed 
Mr. Webster's remarks, but we must 


‘now qualify the sentiment that ‘* employ- 


ment will make people happy.’’ If peo- 
ple are not profitably employed they can- 
To be profitably em- 
ployed, they must be taught how /o work, 
and 


not be happy. 


our legislators must discover some 


method of preventing the ruinous reduc- 
tion of wages which inevitably results 
from competition in labor. If people are 
not agreeably employed, they cannot be 
happy. ‘To be agreeably employed, some 
way of rendering labor aftractive and hon- 


vrable, must be discovered. Our legisla- 


tors have much to learn. — Planters’ 


Banner. 


Toe Centre or THe Universe. Dr. 
Meder of the Dorpat Observatory in 
Russia, announces the discovery of the 
grand central star or sun around which 
our sun with all its planets and the other 


suns with theirs, if they have any, re- | 


volve. It is the star Aleyone one of the | 
Pleiades. It has long been known to 


Astronomers that the fixed stars have a 
proper motion. Guided by the observa- 
tions of the elder Herschell as to the 
figure of that stratum of stars to which 
our sun belongs, Dr. Mader has been led 
to seek for a star which would fulfil the 


conditions required by the observed mo- | 
tions as a centre, and has satisfied himself 


that the centre of motion is in the Plei- 


ades, and that the star Aleyone fulfils the | 


conditions better than any other. 

But the motions of the fixed stars are 
so exceedingly slow, and the revolution 
of our sun, if it takes place at all, occu- 


pies so vast a lapse of time, it must take | 
Dr. | 


many thousands of years, before 
Meeder’s theory can be verified by actual 
observation. According to his rough ap- 
proximation, the distance of the great 


centre is thirty-four million times that of 


sentiment | 





‘the sun, and the time of the sun’s revolu- 

tion is 18,200,000 years. Light, travel- 
‘ling at the rate of twelve millions of 
|miles per minute, would be five hundred 
‘and thirty-seven years coming from the 
great centre. — Chronotype. 





| BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


Tue course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 
emeene and literature. 
| Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
| received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Rip.ey, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments. 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 

| without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Four Dottars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 

| 'Twevve DoLLaRs a quarter. 
Application may be made by mail to 
GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
October 17, 1846. 


WEST ROXBURY OMNIBUS! 
Leaves Brook Farm at 7 1-2 A. M., and 2 1-2 
P. M., for Boston, via Spring Street, Jamaica 
Plain, and Roxbury. Returning, leaves the City 
Hotel, Brattle Street, at 10 1-2 A. M., and 5 
P.M. Sunday excepted. 

N. R. GERRISH. 
Sept. 1, 1846. 


GRAHAM AND TEMPERANCE 
HOUSE. 

63 Barctay Street, New York. 
New ARRANGEMENT. This house is situated 
ona pleasant and airy street, extending from 
Broadway to the Hudson river. At one end of 
‘the street is the landing place of the Albany 
Steamboats, at the other the Park Fountain. 
The house is but one minute’s walk from either, 
and only five from the Eastern Steamboat Land- 
ing. 

Two separate Tables are provided, one suited 
for the accommodation of the eaters of meat, 
and the others carefully prepared for those who 
wish to exclude flesh meats from their diet. 

Ladies and Gentlemen from the country tar- 
rying a few or many days, can be accommodat- 
ed with quietness, plenty, cleanliness, whole- 
some food, and freedom from the fumes of Al- 
cohol and Tobacco. 

tr FREE BATHS. 
Shower Baths Free, and Warm 
small expense. 

Terms One Dollar per day. Permanent board- 
ers received upon reasonable terms. 


A. L. SMITH. 





Cold, Douche, and 
Baths at a 
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